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Floor Is Arrrstrong Tessora Corlon, style 86537 

A floor of Tessera Vinyl Corlon is the perfect background for distinguished furnishings of any 
period, including tomorrow. It's a remarkable new vinyl floor, by Armstrong. Ask your deco- 
rator or architect about it, or see your dealer. For free sample of Tessera, write Armstrong, 
6005 Weston Road, Lancaster, Pa. In Canada. Dept. 50-S, Box 919, Montreal, P. Q. 

(Armstrong vinyl floors 

7860- J960 Beginning our second century of progress 


Tessera Corlon is one of the famous 



Top: Alpine 2-sealer sports car • Lell: Rapier 4-seater convertible • Right; Rapier 4-seater coupe de sport • whitewall tires, heater, wire wheels (on Alpme) optional extra. 


ways to look at a great sports car trio! 


Sporting Comfort. The all-new Sunbeam 
Alpine! The only totally-new sports car 
for 1960! Powerful performance! Tremen- 
dous acceleration! Disc brakes! Fully 
sports car instrumented! And look — com- 
fort! Roll-up windows, full-size doors, 
wrap-around windshield, removable hard- 
top (optional extra), jump seat for kids 
or extra luggage, large trunk. Everybody 
finds something to like about the Sun- 
beam Alpine — including its price! $2595. 


Hardtop Beauty. The Sunbeam Rapier 
4-Seater Coupe de Sport! The sports car 
for the family man! Famous rally-winning 
Rapier engine! Frontwheel disc brakes! 
Sports car instruments, full-size trunk! 
A planned-to-perfection interior-walnut 
veneer dash, center floor shortstick gear 
lever, high-styled instrument cluster. You 
can’t do better than the Sunbeam Rapier 
if you want an economy-minded sports car 
that the whole family can enjoy! $2499. 


Convertible Fun. The Sunbeam Rapier 
4-seater Convertible! The same exciting 
Rapier except that this one is for the man 
who likes to go convertible! Top adjusts 
to 3 positions— closed, open and out of 
sight, and also the dramatically different 
half-open Coupe de Ville position! $2649. 

See these 3 exciting Sunbeams at your 
dealer’s now! All prices eastern ports of 
entry. Western states prices slightly higher. 


SUNBEAM a BOOTES PRODUCT 

505 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N- Y. • 9830 W. PICO BLVD., LOS ANGELES. CAL. • ROOTES MOTORS (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO. MONTREAL, VANCOUVER 
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Look at it.%^ 
It just sits there. 
It doesn’t know 
how great it is. 
It doesn’t even 
know that I 
created it. Me! 
Using a fantastic 
alchemy of vodka 
and Rose’s 


You’re a beautiful 
Gimlet. Yes, 
you are. Now 
come to Faustus, baby! 

Gin is also a great Gimlet ingredient. 
Formula: 4 or 5 parts vodka or gin 
to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice. Serve over 
ice in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 

IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
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Coeer: ChnrUii Goren ► 

The best (but by no means the 
zaniesti of the bridge cham- 
pions. Charles Goren reigns 
over TheMadWorklof Rriiltje. 
Jack Olsen’s tour of Goren's 
world starts out on page 41. 

Photograph by iMtiiae D<M-Walfe 


Next week 



► Herb Elliott, the best mil- 
er in the world, is in the U.S. 
from Australia to race Dyrol 
Burleson, the U.S.'s best. Tex 
Maule will tell the story of 
Elliott — and of his troubles. 



► A last-minute report from 
Indianapolis on the windup 
weekend of qualifying, and 
Alfred Wright's survey of 
which cars to watch during 
the Memorial Day “500.” 


► In a confidential letter to 
his editor. Robert Goughian 
reports on his strange journey 
south to Jamaica in search of 
an earthly paradise, here de- 
scribed for the first time. 

Acknovledsment* on page S9 
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MEMO from the 'publisher 



r For men on &?: 
the move, S.F.A. p| 
recommends this 
exclusive medallion 
printed rayon chaliis robe 
' that packs away neotly info a gfr 
matching case. Classically styled and 
completely washable, it comes in 5^ 
'0. blue, red or olive. In S, M, L, XL v-;: 
sires, 9.95. Sixth Floor. Mail and 
phone orders; no c.o.d's. sf- 

«!■? 

II UNIVERSITY SHOP 

SVKS FIFTH AVENUE f 

p New York • White Pigins • SpringReld, M. J. y.-, 
New Hoven • Princeton • Cambridge • Chicago 
Old Orchard at Skokie, III. • Detroit • Beverly Hills 

Tremendous Distance and 
Amazing Durability 

All-new AERODYHAMIC 

A.ir>Flite! 



Look for it in its new green 
and gold upright carton and 
convenient 4-Paks! 


SPaldinO 

sets the pace in sports 


T he privilege by which writers and 
editors decorate their offices with 
items of personal and obscure signifi- 
cance has long been a tradition in the 
trade. Even in quarters of as recent 
vintage as those Sports fuLUSTRATEU 
occupies within the new Time & Life 



Building the walls already reflect the 
individual character of the persons 
stationed nearest to them. Thus this 
basset hound now sets the tone in 
Staff Writer Jack Olsen’s room. 

Olsen’s contributions to this maga- 
zine have covered football, baseball, 
water polo, billiards and, only three 
weeks ago, the revolutionary electric 
pistol. But during recent months Ol- 
sen’s major effort has been a book. 
The Mad World of Bridge. Published 
this week by Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston ($3.95), it suggested our cover 
and is the source of Olsen’s account 
in this issue of the often wondrous 


behavior of the geniuses of bridge. 

Although he has played a kind of 
bridge for most of his 34 years, Olsen’s 
interest in the game took on new pro- 
portions a couple of years ago when, 
as a Time correspondent, he began to 
gather material for a cover story on 
Charles Goren. Meeting Goren and a 
number of other bridge titans, Olsen 
was surprised to find many of them 
‘■pleasantly nutty” and involved not 
so much in what until then he had re- 
garded as a game as in a way of life 
like none he had seen before. 

The result Olsen describes as an 
‘‘unauthorized biography of bridge,” 
a work in which he received the un- 
stinting cooperation of Goren himself, 
who also wrote the introduction. The 
book, says Goren, manages ‘‘to show 
how bridge has been the real cause of 
murders, assaults, divorces, intrigues, 
blackmail and just plain insanity.” 

Which brings us back to the bas- 
set hound. ‘‘It is,” according to Ol- 
sen, ‘‘a true and 
excellent likeness 
of the author at 
work on The Mad 
World.” 

And it may in- 
deed give you an 
idea of whal to 
expect when you 
read Jack Olson 
on bridge. But 
it doesn’t really 
look like Olsen. 

He looks like thi.s. 
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One swallow tells you Schweppes is worth more! 


T.''oLLOW Commander Whitehead’s example. Pour 
J/ yourself a jigjjer of gin— or vodka— or rum. Mix 
it with Schweppes- the authentic tonic mixer, 
famous from Singapore to the Sudan. Now sivallmv. 

You will taste Scliweppcs iiiimital)le fla\’or — it 
comes from imported English ingredients. Curiously 


refreshing. Mysteriou.sly thirst -quenching! And 
you'll discover Sell wepperveseence — famous little 
bui)bles that la.st your whole drink tliroiigh. 

Just one swallow tells you why Schweppes has to 
cost more than ordinary tonics. The happy fact is 
that it cost.s so little more! 



3/4 Loiifith Portrait . . . Norris offers you an entirely new concept in 
spring sport shirts. It’s the new shirt with 3/4 length .sleeves. Only Norris 
gives this new sleeve in two styles; the Trim-Fit with short, 
loutton-down collar and the Authentic Ivy League model. 

Norris Mfg. Company, the shirt tailors from Taylors, S. C. 



All Refiniie-Sheldo'i 
pools are perma- 
nently registered at 
the corporate main 



The Refinilc-ShelJon flexible-form eliminates 
construction variable.s (concrete wall 10" thick; yet 
allows infinite design variety. Pools custom built to 
beautify every backyard, fit every budget. There's a 
franchised builder in major cities. For the name 
of your nearest builder, write; 


THE REFINITE POOL EQUIPMENT CO. 

Gen. Hdqtrs./ 146no Arminta. V.in Nuys, Calif. 
Midweslern Division . Ralston. Nebr. 

Eastern Division/280 Midland Avc., Saddlcbrook. N. J. 
Soulbern Division,'4l 12 Commerce Ave., FaieCtcId, Ala. 


: ‘hr ffl'im •• 
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Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE auESTiON: The old say- 
ing about golf is: ‘'Drive for 
show and putt for dough” Do 
you agree? \ 



HENRY PICARD 

Furmer yiasters and 
PGA rkampian 
Cleveland, Ohio 


No, The driver is the king of golf, and \ 
the best shot in golf is the drive. Harry 
Vardon was a great driver and a mediocre 
putter. Yet some authorities consider him^ 
one of the best. Ben Hogan is a super 
driver, a super iron player but an ordi- 
nary putter. The top golfers are rated on 
cour.se.s ihat reijuire great driving. 


HOWARD CREEL 

TFiHiier o/ Broadmoor 
Invitational 1957 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Yes I do. I don’t care how well you play 
on the fairways, if you can’t get the ball 
in the hole you are dead. A good puller 
can consistently beat a good driver, and 
I’ve often seen it done. The really top- 
flight golfers spend hours and hours in 
tedious practice, trying to improve their 
putting. 

CONTINUED 
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Here is the robust heart of Canada^s vacation land where the satisfying pleasures of 
outdoor life are in abundance. This is Big Country, gloriously suited to the pm’suit of fisher- 
man, hunter, boating enthusiast or beachcomber. From the cosmopolitan city of Winnipeg, 
home of Canada’s championship football team, with its new race track, Royal Corps de 
Ballet, nightclubs and luxury hotels, you are within easy reach of Manitoba’s hospitable, 
comfortable sporting camps and lodges, where exciting contests await you at the end of your 
fishing line. You’ll catch fish (as surely as you’ll lose some!) and you’ll return refreshed, 
relaxed and as fond of magnificent Manitoba as we are. 

Fordetails,writeMr.WilfOrgan,636BureauofTraveland Publicity, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Canada. | 
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MOTBOX coHliiiued 



the fabulous waters of 


FUNTIME FESTIVAL- JULY 1-5 
Join the Outboard Treasure Hunt 


except for 2 automobiles. Half 
the awards RESERVED FOR 
VISITORS! 


Bring your whole family to 
this funland while you fish 


Don’t make a move 
without this shirt! 

It has Akom’s Actomatic ' ^ 
Sleeve ... with the 
flexible floating insert that dittos 
all your moves. Lets you follow 
thru and thru! In 2-ply cotton 
lisle mesh, smartly emblemed. 
White, blue, yellow, gold, green 
and sand in sizes S-M-L-XL, $4.98. 
At smart stores everywhere 
or write to Akom Knitwear, 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York City."^ 



THE DUKE 
OF WINDSOR 


Not at all. I refer you to a remark made 
by Ben Hogan after he won the Brit- 
ish Open, He said that he won with his 
drives. In my opinion, putting plays too 
important a part in golf. In reality it’s a 
game that children and ladies can play on 
the lawn, hardly an athletic .sport. Why 
not double the diameter of the cup? 



BRYAN W. NEWKIRK 

FinancieT and 
developer 
Duck Key, Fla. 


Yes, and there’.s no truer statement ever 
made. In match play, a good putter can 
spot hi.s opponent 25 yards on drives and 
beat him consistently on the greens. No 
one knows better than I, because I use<i 
to play for large side bets. My drives were 
long and straight, but I lost most of the 
money on the green.s. 



SAM SNEAD 

Former Manicrs and 
PGA champion 
While Sulphur Spririgs, 
W. Va. 


If T had my choice in golf as it’s playeil 
today, I’d rather be a good putter than 
a good driver because putting is 75% of 
the game. Gene Sarazon suggested a long 
time ago that we de-emphasize putting^ 
by using eight-inch cups. But it doesn't 
seem right that a “pecker” who peck.s 
along should beat a great, natural golfer. 


ROBERT SWEENY 

19S? British 
Amatenr champion 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Wei), you have to be a groat driver and a 
great putter to win the top tournaments, 
but generally speaking, a great putter 
who is a fair driver can beat a golfer who 
is a great driver but a mediocre putter.^ 
All the great golfers are good putters. 
Bobby Jones used to sink 50- and 100- 
foot putts. 
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You’re not alone, Charlie Brown, because the Falcon reaches 
the hearts of 10,000 new owners every week. The Falcon is 
far and away America’s most successful new car. Falcon com- 
bines plenty of power with up to 30 m.p.g. A handy new size 
outside, yet room for six. America’s lowest priced 6-passenger 
cars and wagons* . . . witli luxiuy interior.s. Economy where it 
pays, quality where it counts make Falcon the new measure 


of compact car success. 



EASIEST CAR IN THE WORLD TO OWN 


•Based on a comparlsor o* manufacturers’ 
suggested retail delivered prices. 




SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


Baseball goes to Washington 

The men who own baseball met in 
Chicago this week to regroup, to 
gather their quaking forces against 
the threat of a third major league, to 
sharpen their strategy against the 
evils of congressional legislation. 
'I’hen, hides firmly bound, myopia in 
place, they descended upon Washing- 
ton, prepared to fight to the fans’ last 
dollar to preserve the status quo. 

Arrayed against them was a strange 
trio: a Senator from Tennessee, an 
old man with bushy eyebrows and a 
silver tongue, a .sharp corporation 
lawyer from New York. The weap- 
on which Senator Estes Kefauver, 
Branch Rickey and Bill Shea were 
waving was something called S-3483: 
“1’he Professional Sports Anti-trust 
Act of 1960.” Whether it w’as a good 
weapon or bad depended upon where 
you sat. S-.‘j483, at times, had the 
look of something which miglit ex- 
plode right in the middle of every- 
thing, blow’ing up the entire game. 
This was what Baseball Commission- 
er Ford Frick said he feared. To 
otliers. it appeared to be just the in- 
strument to open up the present 
structure of Organized Baseball, pro- 


THE 

RULES 

OF 

GOJ.F 


A BEAUTY OF A BOOK ON RULES 


■\'iding an inlet for new cities and new 
teams. This was the belief of Ke- 
fauver, and the Continental League’s 
Rickey and Shea. To a lot of fans — 
present and future— the only impor- 
tant thing was that S-3483 at least 
go off with a bang somewhere and do 
something — even if it was half wrong. 
Those on the sidelines were getting 
tired of waiting. 

Best bet: S-3483 u'fll go off, al- 
though it may never pass in its pres- 
ent form. Frick is right: there are de- 
ficiencies. Eventually both sides are 
going to hav'e to give — and Organized 
Baseball will have to give the most. 

Elliott's strained arrival 

Herb Elliott, the world's best miler, 
arrived in California this week to run 
against U.S. challengers — and doc- 
tor’s orders. Elliott strained a liga- 
ment in his left foot while training 
in Australia. When he reached Hono- 
lulu he had the foot examined. The 
doctor advised six weeks rest. Elliott 
disregarded this counsel to test the 
ligament in an exhibition half mile 
(he won by 70 yards in the .slow- 
time of 1:.59.4). Afterward he said: 
“I felt good all the way. If the pain 
doesn’t come hack. I’m on the road 
to recovery.” 

For the love of the rules 

With the golf world still rocking 
from a series of curious incidents in- 
volving the rule.?, and wdth weekend 
practitioners trying out a whole new 
batch of regulations proposed by the 
U.S. Golf Association, it is appropri- 
ate that the best book on the rules 
ever written by an American should 
be published at this time. This is a 
slim volume (103 pages) by Richard 
S. Tufts, a former president of the 
USGA, published by Mr. Tufts in his 
home town of Pinehurst, N orth Caro- 
lina. It is entitled T/ie Principles Be- 
hind llic Rules of Golf — surely one of 
the least catchy titles ever to appear 



in sports literature—and the dogged 
seriousness of the author is instantly 
reaffirmed in his dedication of the 
book “to all lovers of the game, with 
apologies for the fact that it is some- 
what on the heavy side and the warn- 
ing that it is intended for their edu- 
cation and not for their amusement.” 

All this is quite true. It is not easy 
going. What gives the book its dis- 
tinction, however, is that for Mr. 
Tufts, as for few men, the rules of 
golf are and have always been ‘‘a 
beautifully balanced code, rich with 
logic, drama and the traditions of a 
great sport.” He begins by establish- 
ing the two great principles of golf: 
“Play the course as you find it,” and, 
“Play your own ball and do not touch 
it.” He goes on from there to talk 
about the working principles that 
implement these two basic principles. 
As he makes his way quietly from 
point to point, what you really gain 
is access to the philosophy of one of 
the surest golf minds our country has 
every produced. 

The Principles Behind Ihe Rules of 
Golf probably would not make a very 
exciting movie. It is merely a minor 
classic, the pleasantest walk imagina- 
ble over the old hazardous terrain. 

Win your own primary 

Aboard Senator John F. Kennedy’s 
campaign plane they’re playing a new 
game called Convention! The idea is 
to try to get nominated for President 
of the U.S. Played on a board, the 
game includes smoke-filled rooms, 
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bandwagon sentiment and even a cre- 
dentials committee. The players go 
into various caucuses where delegates 
may be won (20 from New York for 
promising to bring the Dodgers back, 
10 if Wall Street likes you) or lost (20 
for offending the Mayor of Pittsburgh, 
10 for confusing Dallas with Houston). 
In Convention! the Wisconsin prima- 
ry is a key one, worth extra delegates. 
Winning in West Virginia, however, 
is worth nothing. 

A porter and his bettor 

One of the lesser-known facts about 
Prince Aly Khan, killed in France 
last week (.sec -page IG), is that he was 
one of the biggest gamblers in the 
world. He bet often and he bet big. 
Most of the time he backed his own 
horses, as if to Vindicate his judgment 
of blood stock, but one of his greatest 
killings, £50,000 ($140,000),w'as a bet 
on Suzy Volterra’s Phil Drake in the 
1955 Derby at Epsom. 

Aly bet mostly in Britain, where 
bookmaking is legal. When he was at 
the race courses himself, he bet with 
bookmakers at the track. When he 
was out of the country, he bet through 
George Criticos, the Greek-born head 
porter at London’s Ritz Hotel. Cri- 
ticos, who had been making bets for 
Aly since the Prince was 18, estimated 
that he placed at least a quarter of a 
million pounds in wagers for him over 
the past 30 years. Aly w'ould bet up 
to iT0,000 ($28,000) on a horse, usu- 
ally “each way’’ win and show). 
He w'ould call or cable Criticos to 
place a bet, suggesting the price he 
should try to get. More often than 
not the bet ended up with Jack Wil- 
son, Ltd., a bookmaking firm run by 
Dave Davis and “Beau” Goldsmith 
in London’s Dover Street. 

To the last. Aly's fav'orite races 
were the classics in which it is possible 
to bet at long odds months in ad- 
vance. For the Derby June 1 at Ep- 
som he had bets (now void, under 
British bookmaker rules) of £50,000 
on his colt Charlottesville. 

Over the years, Aly won about as 
much as he lost — good betting, as 
any steady gambler can attest. Al- 
though bookmakers had to wait for 
their money when he was out of the 
country, he died owing not a single 
penny. “When he lost,” said Book- 
maker Davis, “he never complained 
about jockeys or anything like that. 
He was a very good loser.” 


In the bag 

“Hey!” chirps an ad in the Sunday 
funnies. “Baseball teams and fans! 
Boys and Girls! win a ? 20 .ooo.OO 

BASEBALL PARK FOR YOUR TEAM OB 
LEAGUE FREE!” All the Boys and 
Girls! have to do to be the first on 
their block to owm four grandstands, 
two dugouts, fences (“keeps out little 
kids”), a backstop, a pitching ma- 
chine, an electric scoreboard, a press 
box (“For reporters, radio-TV an- 
nouncers and VIP guests”), night 
lights, etc., is to send in the most 
“empty” candy bags. While the con- 
test is a team affair, the company 
warns that it is “the most bags per 
player” which determines the win- 
ning team. “What really counts,” 
they add, “is initiative and good old- 
fashioned teamw'ork.” And, conceiv- 
ably, a good old-fashioned box of 
bicarbonate. 

The price of deer 

Texas ranchers may be raising the 
wrong kind of livestock. The state fish 
and game commission reports that in 
one area deer brought a net return of 
$153.28 per head last year in fees paid 
for hunting privileges, whereas the 
return on cattle, sheep and goats was 
only $28.82 per head. What’s more, 
deer require no capital investment 
other than land. And the same land 
which can support one 750-pound cow 
will support six deer. 

He blew the whistle 

When angry soccer players in Syd- 
ney, Au.stralia threateningly sur- 
rounded Referee Erie Ilk, he yanked 
out an ultrasonic dog whistle and 
gave one quick, inaudible toot. A 
German police dog, standing by for 
just such an emergency, rushed out 
from thesidJi es and frightened the 
players aw’;y. 

Off the old block 

Toots Shor’s son Rory attends a pri- 
vate school in Manhattan called St. 
David’s, where the faculty and boys 
take lunch together. Recently a 
teacher noticed that Kory, not con- 
tent with merely passing the food 
around the table, was on his feet 
serving each boy personally and act- 
ing the gracious host. “How nice!” 
was her instinctive reaction. “Like 
father, like son.” 

Not quite. Rory didn’t call any- 
body a crumbum. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


JUDY ELLER, 19. of Old 
Hickory, Tenn.. the 
youngest, golfer on 
America's Curtis Cup 
team which will play 
in England hue this 
month, successfully 
(lefendecl her Southern 
-Amateur title at New 
Orlean.s by dc/ealing 
Jackie Higgins o( New 
Orleans 6 and 4. 


JERRY DYES, IS. of 
Noriheust Louisiana 
State, after only one 
month of practice gave 
encouraging showing 
in Olympic event in 
wliich U.S. is u.sually 
weak when he soared 
30 feet 2'M inches in 
hop, step and jump in 
Southern AAU cham- 
pionships. 


COLLEEN O’CONNOR, 
21, University of Tex- 
as student, for second 
year in row was high 
point scorer (including 
•'lO-yard dash in 6.3i in 
Baylor Girls Olympir.s 
at Waco, where her 
college won permanent 
possession of trophy 
with it.s third straight 
victory. 


JAY A R N ETTE. 21. 

member of 1990 U.S. 
Olymjiic basketball 
team, helped hiscollege, 
University of Texas, 
clinch its 33rd South- 
west Conference base- 
ball title by hitting one 
home run, two doubles 
and two singles in two- 
game victory over 
SMU at Dallas, 


BURTON ROSS JR., 31, 
marine supply .sales- 
man from Siiokane, 
streaked across the 
one-kilometer course 
on Lake Washington 
at 11.0 . .t 5 mph in 14- 
fool. Ted .lones-de- 
signetl hydroplane, 
broke Hugh Entrop’s 
month-old record for 
unlimited ouLboartb. 


MAX TRUEX, former 
Olympian from South- 
ern Cal and one of 
U.S.’s top distance 
runners, broke his own 
American 5.000-meler 
record when he gal- 
1 o f) e d distance in 
14:03.6 for victory in 
annual Ran Jose All 
Corners meet at Sun- 
nyvale, Calif. 
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1960 ^fasters Golf Champion, Arnold Palmer 


What Arnold Palmer can tell you 
about sizing up eating places 


“Leading a gypsy’s life, so to speak,” says golf star 
Arnold Palmer, 'Tve had to develop a kind of 'system' 
for picking good spots to eat. 


“One almost sure tip-off, I’ve found, is a bottle of 
Heinz Ketchup on the tables or counter. According to 
ray experience, a place particular enough to use Heinz 
Ketchup is pretty sure to serve top-grade meals.” 

P.S. Richer, thicker Heinz Ketchup is far and auay 
America’s number one favorite. The reason"? No other 
ketchup tastes like Heinz. And, thanks to its extra richness, 
Heim goes further both in cooking and at the table. 

When you eat out, always look for 

“THE SIGN OF GOOD EATING" 



COMING EVENTS 

Ma/j ell) let May 26 

.ill Ilmen .irr f.P T. 


Friday, May 20 

igi. w, 

Ifiaturday, May 21 




City ABC;.” 


■isr: 

• « sgs—c,; 

t'.”^flunHnE Club. Mcdiii. I'.i 
nop^ius. 

SeCA^Gord^u Wtsl Nall, Hally, iKnado, 

W.-sU-rn Sprinl Champ*., I.c-hk Urarh. 

a.... champ*.. Sail I 

Siniduy, May 22 

N.y. 

Monday, May 23 

Sail Krunoisco Gianls ve. Army, Wt-al I’liint, 

ihruuuh .May 27 - 

Tuesday, May 2i 

Wednesday, Man 

Ilf Chioiiifo 'Muiuiil .* 

Thl^ Juvrnil.t!*$2f>.00<l added. A.iuodun. N-Y. 

in<.rna.|..na, 

Thursday, May 26 
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cool . . . 


comfortable . . . 

Pec“bl'^DACRON'and cotton 

POLYESTER FIBER 


The Look in shirts this summer is cool, comfortable, impeccable . . . the un- 
mistakable look of ''Dacron”* polyester fiber, And you'll find shirts of 65% 
"Dacron”, 35% cotton feel great, stay neat all day, have permanent wash ’n’ 
wear convenience, come in lots of handsome colors, patterns. Get some now! 

Enjoy "The Du Pont Show With June Allyson’’, every Monday, 10:30 pm. EDT, on CBS-TV >>''^1 I n 

MANHATTAN shirts shown: 65% "Dacron" polyester fiber, ^ 

35%cotton,Sportshirt about $6. 95; dress shirt about $5, 95 at fine stores- Better Things for Better Living 

•ou TVaoEM*.., BV nO"7 MAXES NOT 'ABNICS ON CAOTHIB. tflfOl/gf) C/iemiSfry 





VaiLvhaU starts 
with plenty 
of room 

You don’t liave to liold yonr !iat 
in yonr lap in the British-built 
Vauxhall. There’s head room and 
leg room aplenty for a family of five. 
And luggage spare to take a vacation 
in stride. Four big doors. 

...and ends up 
with everything 

It surrounds you vith appoint- 
ments and conveniences usually 
found only in luxui'y models of 
higher priced cars. Among them; 
automatic key starting; dual visors; 
front and rear ash trays and arm 
rests: rear seal carpeting; full insliai- 
mentatiou: automatic courtesy light- 
ing; and needle-sharp English 
tailoring in several color choices. 

\Vhat otlicr small car oifers the 
protection of wrap-around bumpei'S 
front and rear, anil the visibility of 
wrap-around windshield and rear 
window'f 

Or engineering features like these: 
four-cylinder •'>() h.p. “over-square” 
engine; recirculating ball steering; 
American type syncbro-mesh gear- 


shift and king-size four wheel 
hydraulic brakes. 

8n don't thiidi a small car has to 
look, feel, behave and be pared down 
to its small car ])ricc. Vau.xhall gives 
you small car economy and han- 
dling along wilii big c:U‘ pride of 
ownershi]). Distinction, too. Because 
Van.xhall is imported in limited 
numbers, you don't meet yourself 
every time you turn a corner. 


Think big before you buy your 
small car. Do Vauxlialling! 

...f)r less than 

moo 

Only fins?, 50, inanufaclarer's snenested retail 
price P.O.E. New York. Includes healer, 
defroster, turn itidtcalors, deth-ery, handling. 
Federal excise taxes. Transportation charges, 
stale, local taxes, accessories and optional 
cgutpment, inc. white wall tires, additional. 
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EDITORIALS 


A POOR 
MEMORIAL 

Bowing to popular sentiment that was ineluctable 
though largely unreasoning, the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin last week voted to abol- 
ish boxing as an intercollegiate sport. This action 
resulted from the tragic death of Wisconsin’s 22- 
year-old intercollegiate champion boxer, Charlie 
Mohi-, of injuries received in the NCAA cham- 
pionships at Madison (SI, April 25). We believe 
that this decision is an injustice both to boxing 
and to the young boxer himself. 

Charlie Mohr’s father urged the Wisconsin au- 
thorities not to make his son’s death an excuse 
for outlawing the sport he loved. Many of Mohr’s 
teammates echoed the wish. Had Mohr’s death 


A MAN FOR SQUAW 

Unless she can find a man of her own to cherish 
and care for her, the sporting world’s most suc- 
cessful debutante is in serious danger of falling 
apart. Planned and built specifically as a site for 
the 1960 Winter Olympics, California’s Squaw 
Valley, by a combination of good luck and good 
planning, turned out in the brief moment of its 
intended use to be one of the woi'ld’s finest winter 
sport playgrounds. The excellence of the compe- 
tition it made possible spread the populai'ity of 
wintej' sports far beyond the mountainous walls 
of the valley. Evidence of this new enthusiasm 
was apparent in the crowds of visitors (an average 
of 22,000 a week) which kept flocking into Squaw 
even after the Games were over. 

Once in the valley, however, these thousands of 
visitors found little to keep them there or to lure 
them back. The big show was over. The valley’s 


been characteristic of the sport that caused it, 
such pleas might be dismissed as mere sentiment, 
but there are no statistics to prove that college 
boxing is any more dangerous than other contact 
sports and many to indicate just the opposite. 

All sports are based on the relative factors of 
skill and endurance, the ability to “dish it out’’ 
with effect and to “take it’’ more or less with im- 
punity. Because boxing exhibits the.se factors at 
their most elementary level — the direct applica- 
tion of force by and to the human frame — it is 
thought of as a roughneck and suspected of de- 
linquency I'egardless of its record or intentions. 

Actually, intercollegiate boxing is hedged about 
with more medical supervision, protective devices 
and precautionary rules of play than any other 
sport of comparable roughness. An impressive rec- 
ord of intercollegiate competition without serious 
injury over the years testifie.s to the efficacy of 
these measures. The fact that Wisconsin plans to 
continue its program of intramural boxing indi- 
cates that danger was not a serious factor in its 
decision. 

Charlie Mohr was one of Wisconsin’s most able 
and enthusiastic proponents of boxing. To banish 
intercollegiate competition in that sport from the 
campus where he helped make it thrive seems to 
us a poor memorial to a fine young athlete. 


custodian, the California Department of Beaches 
and Parks, was leasing its various fine facilities to 
whatever concessionaire would take them on. The 
unifying sense of purpose which made Squaw Val- 
ley briefly great was dis.sipated like the winter 
snows. It became obvious that by the time the 
.snows retui-ned Squaw would be just another Si- 
erra ski resort. 

With $20 million of its taxpayers’ money in- 
vested, the State of California is well aware that 
this would be a poor fate for Squaw Valley, but 
a government agency is not equipped to do much 
about such a problem. What Squaw Valley badly 
needs and what California wants it to have is an 
imaginative, enthusiastic, well-heeled and public- 
spii'ited promoter who would be willing to take 
over the whole of Squaw on a long-term lease ar- 
rangement. Along wdth Californians, we urgently 
hope such a man will step forward to aid a worthy 
lady in distress. 
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THE INDIANS 
AGAIN 


Underrated and overtraded, 
the Cleveland club is back to 
imperil the White Sox dynasty 
in the American League 

by WALTER BINGHAM 

F or two seasons now the Cleve- 
land Indians have been a team 
no one has believed in. A year ago in 
spring training they were picked for 
sixth place, but General Manager 
Frank Lane traded and wheedled and 
patched together a team that as- 
tounded everybody by finishing sec- 
ond. This spring no one rated the In- 
dians very high because Lane appar- 
ently had torn his good second-place 
club apart. He traded Billy Martin, 
the so-called sparkplug second base- 
man; he traded Cal McLish, his 19- 
game-winning pitcher: he traded 
Minnie Minoso, his dependable left 
fielder, and he traded Rocky Cola- 
vito, his home run hero. 

When the season began and the 
Indians lost four straight and fell into 
last place, everybody agreed, “Frank 
Lane’s done it this time. He’s ruined 
his team with his crazy trades.” But 
last week the Indians, slowly climb- 
ing up through the standings, beat 
the New York Yankees in two suc- 
cessive extra-inning games and sud- 
denly found themselves the focus of 
attention again. They were back in 
Cleveland after a successful road trip, 
they were in the first division, and 
the Chicago White Sox, the American 
League champions, were in town for a 
four-game series. While no May series 
can genuinely be called vital, the 
Cleveland papers pointed out with 
some bitterness that the Indians 
couldn’t win the pennant without 


beating the White Sox. Had the In- 
dians won half of their 22 games with 
Chicago last year, the pennant would 
have been theirs by three games. In- 
stead they lost 15 times to the White 
Sox. It was time for a change. 

Wynn Hawkins, a lean right-hand- 
er, opened the series for Cleveland, 
pitching in raw, 40® weather against 
Billy Pierce. The Indians loaded the 
bases with two out in the first in- 
ning, and Woodie Held, Cleveland’s 
biggest home run hitter now that 
Rocky Colavito is gone, was at the 
plate. The roar from the crowd w'as 
the old Rocky roar, too, except that 
the screams of the admiring young 
females were missing. 

Pierce got behind, tdiree balls and 
one strike. Held fouled off a pitch 
and then drove a fast ball on a line 
toward right field. But Roy Sievers, 
playing first base, put up his glove, 
the ball stuck in it, and Pierce was 
out of the inning. He was never again 
in trouble. 

Hawkins, on the other hand, lost 
his game just when he looked best. 
In the fifth inning, with two out and 
Jim Landis on first, Imis Aparicio 
lined a single past Hawkins’ head. 
That seemed to rattle the young 
Cleveland pitcher. His next pitch 
came in fat and high, and Nellie Fox 
hit it sharply to center field. Al- 
though Landis, running from second, 
is as fast as anyone in the game. Cen- 
ter Fielder Jimmy Piersall, playing 
shallow, might have thrown him 
out at home. But after fielding the 
ball cleanly on the first hop, Piersall 
couldn’t get it out of his glove, and 
when he did make his throw it was 
too late. Worse yet, it sailed far over 
the catcher’s head. Landis scored, 
Aparicio went to third and Fox to 

continued 
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WILD LEAP by Jim Landis failed to 
stop Indian homer from clearing fence. 
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INDIANS AGAIN conlinned 


second. Then Minnie Minoso singled 
to left, and the White Sox had three 
runs and the ball game. 

But though Chicago won 4-2, Pier- 
sail. who becomes almost physically 
sick when he makes a mistake, came 
back to provide the game with its 
most memorable moment. In the 
fifth, with Johnny Temple up and 
Piersall on deck, Umpire Frank 
Umont called a strike that Temple 
objected to. From his position on 
deck, Piersall objected even more. 
After Temple went out, Piersall con- 
tinued to rage at the umpire as he 
took his stance in the batter’s box. 
Umont removed his mask and 
matched him— shout for shout, nose 
to nose. When the game resumed, 
Piersall smacked Pierce’s first pitch 
on a line to deep left for a home run. 
He raced around the bases like some- 
one in trouble, unsmiling, his face 
tense, his teeth clenched. 

The w'eather was milder for the 
second game on Saturday afternoon, 
but the White Sox still used a hot- 
water bottle in their on-deck circle 
to warm their hands before hitting. 
Manager A1 Uopez had announced 
that he w'ould pitch Herb Score, 
Cleveland's erstwhile hero, whom 
the White Sox had gotten from the 
Indians in a trade the day before the 
season began. Joe Gordon, Cleve- 
land’s manager, clearly a man with a 
sense of drama, chose to pitch Barry 
Latman, the player the Indians had 
received for Score. 

Latman got himself into trouble 
in the first inning. With the bases 
loaded and two out, A1 Smith singled 
two runs home, the second in the 
large person ol Ted Kluszewski, who 
beat Tito Francona’s throw to the 
plate in an amusing duel between a 
slow runner and a weak arm. 

So, in the last half of the first in- 
ning, Herb Score walked out to the 
familiar mound of Municipal Stadi- 
um with a two-run lead and the cheers 
of many Cleveland fans. Banners in 
the left-field grandstand said “Lots 
of luck, Herb’’ and “We know you 
can do it.’’ 

Pitching to Temple, the lead-off 
man, Score’s fast ball looked good — 
not as shockingly quick as it did be- 
fore his injury, but good. Temple 
popped to right, swinging late. 

But then up came the high-strung 
Piersall, and he singlehandedly 
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ruined Score’s composure. He pushed 
a bunt to the right of the mound, out- 
raced Score to the bag as the first 
baseman fielded the ball, stole sec- 
ond and— getting a long jump on 
Score’s elaborate pitching motion — 
stole third. When the catcher's throw 
got away from the third baseman, 
Piersall came all the way home. 

Score walked Kuenn and Fran- 
cona, and Power singled to center. 
By the time the inning was over, the 
Indians had scored three times. 

In the second inning Latman 
walked two men, gave up a single, 
hit Minoso in the back with a fast 
ball and left the game. Score did 
better and he might have gotten 
through his half of the second, ex- 
cept for Piersall, who, with two out 
and Temple on second, hit a long 
drive to center. Jim Landis started 
back for it slowly, then sprinted, 
reached up and got his glove on the 
ball Just as he hit the chest-high 
outfield fence. He collapsed, and the 
ball fell on the far side for a home 
run. Landis suffered a mild concus- 
sion and was helped off the field. 
Herb Score left with him. 

The Indians built up a comforta- 
ble 10-3 lead, then held on as the 
White Sox fought back to 10 9. It 
was hardly a gallant win, but it was 
a win against the White Sox. 

In the two games on Sunday, as in 
the one Friday night, Cleveland 
thre%v youth against Chicago’s ex- 
perience, and for most of the long 
afternoon youth lost. In the opener 
Jim Perry pitched a commendable 
game, but he was up against Early 
Wynn on one of the old man’s mean 
days. Wynn won 4-0, 

In the second game Dick Stigman, 
a rookie left-hander who in New York 
had come in from the bullpen to 
stop the Yankees with the winning 
run on third base, did well for a 
while, but then he walked three 
batters, the White Sox scored three 
runs and Stigman was out of the 
game. But the Indians tied the score 
in the ninth and won on a three-run 
homer by Harvey Kuenn in the 10th, 
giving them a split on the day, a split 
on the series and considering their 
weaker record so far this year, a dis- 
tinct moral victory. 

There is still a long season ahead 
but Frank Lane’s Indians have made 
it abundantly clear that, far from 
being a bust, they are a team to be 
reckoned with. end 



JIM PERRY (31), WHO LOST TO CHICAGO. DEBATES WITH COLORFUL JIM PIERSALL 
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A MAN 
OF QUALITY 

Luck suddenly ran out for Aly 
Khan, the prince who always 
knew and owned the very best 


by RAY CAVE 


rjTHR DEATH of Prince Aly Khan 
_1_ last week deprived horse racing 
of its foremost international figure; 
it also deprived our times of a man 
of quality. 

In the fields Aly Khan chose for 
his own he had no peers. His horses 
were the best, his modern paintings 
were the best, his manners were the 
best and his women were the best. 
Then suddenly la.st Thursday night, 
on the gentle curve of a suburban 
Paris street while on his way to be 
guest of honor at a small dinner par- 
ty, Aly’s life of excellence ended 

He had spent the day at Long- 
champ race track— “Don’t play my 
horse today, I don’t feel lucky,’’ he 
told a friend — and then had gone 
home to dre.ss for the evening in a 
blue tuxedo. Ready to leave his 
house at 10:15. he paused to tele- 
phone French industrialist Gerard 
Bonnet, his dinner host, to say he 
would be a little late. At his side as 
he took the wheel of his Lancia sports 
car was Bettina (real name: Simone 
Bodin), once the most elegant fash- 
ion mode! of France and Aly’.s mis- 
tress for years. A highly intelligent 


woman, Bettina was accepted by 
Paris society and by Aly’s family 
as well. 

Driving slowly because he was 
breaking in the motor of his new car, 
Aly was near Saint Cloud race track 
when he crashed head-on into a Sim- 
ca. Police said the Simca apparently 
swung into the center of the road as 
it rounded the curve and hit the Lan- 
cia. Bettina, Aly’s chauffer (who had 
been riding in the back seat) and the 
Simca driver escaped with minor in- 
juries, but the Lancia’s shattered 
steering wheel broke Aly Khan’s neck. 

His life had been a spectacular and 
public one. Friends said he lived at 
a rate of about $3 million a year. 
His passion for speed, his parties, his 
charm, his international romances 
and lately his role as a diplomat were 
thoroughly chronicled (most recently 
by Sports Illustrated in a series 
beginning March 1959). 

And his death was felt as a public 
loss. Crowds gathered outside his 
Paris house and tributes poured in 
from mourners of many stations of 
life— hairdressers and jockeys, film 
stars and ambassadors. The Cannes 


Casino posted a bulletin of his death 
on its door Thursday night, and a 
Deauville doorman told of Aly qui- 
etly slipping him 100,000 francs aft- 
er learning his l)aby daughter had 
been stricken with polio. “He was 
like that,’’ said a racing friend. "He 
would haggle for days over SlUO in 
the price of a horse and then be in- 
credibly generous to someone who 
was in trouble.” 

A GREAT EYE FOR HORSES 

But it is the sport of horse racing 
that will feel his absence the most. 
Aly brought to racing an uncanny 
eye for horseflesh combined with an 
unequaled knowledge of bloodlines. 
For 30 years he used his horse sense 
on behalf of himself and his father, 
the late Aga Khan III, and the end 
result was the finest international 
racing stable in history. So astute 
was his judgment of horses that on 
four occasions he bought the long-shot 
winners of major stakes races just 
months before their victories. His 
memory was prodigious: recently he 
looked at 30 yearlings at Chantilly 
and recited the bloodlines of each. 
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He sold his horses as shrewdly and 
unsentimentally as he bought them, 
coolly dealing off Tulyar for $700,000 
to the Irish National Stud soon after 
the horse had won the English Derby. 

Through the years his far-flung 
stable operations prospered by fol- 
lowing a basic principle of the Khans: 
breed horses internationally and you 
will get the best attributes of each 
country's breeding stock. Last year 
Aly Khan’s racers w'on $281,000 in 
England and $700,000 in Ireland and 
France, both record one-year earn- 
ings for European owners. 

There are now 95 horses in training 
under Aly Khan’s green-and-red rac- 
ing colors, and more than 200 brood 
mares and stallions on his stud farms. 
This $8 million array of Thorough- 
breds spreads from the U.S. and Ven- 
ezuela to five large breeding farms 
in Ireland (Gilltown, Ongar, She- 
shoon, Ballymany, and Sallymount), 
four in h’rance (La Coquenne, Saint 
Crespin, Marly-la-Ville and Lassy) 
and the famous racing stable at Chan- 
tilly, near Paris. 

What will become of this vast rac- 
ing organization? There will be no 
official announcement, pending a fam- 
ily conference and the reading of 
Aly’s w'ill. 

But there is no reason to think 
the stable, like the bulk of his estate, 
will not go to this three children ; sons 
Karim, 23, who is Aga Khan IV, and 
Amyn, 22, both from his marriage 
to the daughter of an English lord; 
and daughter Yasmin, 10, by his mar- 
riage to Rita Hayworth. 

The two boys have not shared their 
father’s interest in horse breeding 
and racing, an indifference which led 
some English and French racing peo- 
ple to predict that Aly’s stable would 
be broken up and sold at auction. 
The buyers, they suggested sadly, 
probably would be Americans. (“A 
catastrophe!” said Robert Muller, 
Aly’s racing manager. ‘‘European 
horses would soon be outclassed by 
descendants of Aly Khan's horses.”) 

There is hope, however, that this 
empire of racing, so patiently and 
brilliantly assembled, may not be 
permanently dissolved. The youngest 
of Aly’s heirs, Rita’s gay and spirited 
daughter Yasmin, seems to have de- 
veloped an early fondness for horses 
and racing. emd 
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CORNELL’S SURPRISING CREW PULLS ACROSS FINISH A LENGTH AND A QUARTER AHEAD OF FAVORED HARVARD (RIGHT FOREGROUND) 


THE MIRACLE AT 
QUINSIGAMOND 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 

Unsung Cornell upset mighty 
Harvard in the biggest 
one*day rowing regatta ever 


E ight rangy young men bent to the 
last long stroke, eight red-tipped 
oars bit into the water, and as the 
fragile shell glided easily across the 
finish the little miracle of Lake Quin- 
sigamond was complete. Cornell had 
won the heavyweight varsity cham- 
pionship in the biggest one-day row- 
ing regatta ever held. Harvard, the 
overpowering favorite, had fallen. 
High-stroking Navy, a menacing con- 
tender, had not kept up. 

It would be stretching the truth 
to say that Cornell's victory in the 
15th annual spring championships of 
the Eastern Association of Rowing 
Colleges was a stupendous upset— 
that it was something on the order of 
Centre College's unthinkable upset 
of the Crimson football team in 1921. 
For one thing. Stork Sanford, the 
veteran Cornell coach, is known to 
be a shrewd old fox with a knack for 


making the most of a short training 
season. Lake Cayuga, high above 
which Cornell stands, freezes over 
early and thaws late, so Sanford is 
perennially a training jump behind 
most of his rivals. But he can lose a 
race one week and then beat your 
brains out the next. 

Additionally, the course was a 
short one— the Olympic distance of 
2,000 meters (39 feet less than one 
and one-quarter miles). Short courses 
tend to be great equalizers. “You 
have a long start and a long sprint 
with a few strokes in between,’' as 
MIT Coach Jack Frailey says. 

But as a modest miracle Sanford’s 
achievement last Saturday on the 
deep, narrow, tree-rimmed trough at 
Worcester, Mass, will do very nicely. 
Especially since Cornell walloped 
Harvard’s heavies twice during the 
day. Most especially since Sanford 
won with what was, except for one 
oarsman and the coxswain, his junior 
varsity the week before. 

Now the Big Red must be regarded 
as a serious challenger in the Inter- 
collegiate Rowing Association regat- 
taJunelSon Lake Onondaga at Syra- 
cuse and, above all, the Olympic 


trials July 7- 9 on the same water. 

Until Saturday, Olympic rowing 
fever (on eastern thermometers, at 
least) was highest at Harvard, Navy 
and Penn. None of the three had been 
defeated this season — Harvard not 
since a loss to Yale at the end of the 
1958 season. Besides a string of 12 
straight varsity triumphs, including 
the championship of England’s Hen- 
ley Regatta last year, Harvard had 
put together no fewer than 24 straight 
lightweight varsity victories. 

It was a big, close-knit, savvy crew 
that Coach Harvey Love brought in 
from the Charles River to Lake Quin- 
sigamond, and Friday found him in a 
cautiously optimistic mood. Wearing 
a battered felt hat with brim up- 
turned, a rain-streaked trench coat 
and a small, neat mustache, he paused 
between workouts to tick off some 
Harvard assets: average weight a 
solid 183 pounds, five holdovers from 
last year’s crew and a tremendous 
stroke in Perry Boyden, a craggy- 
faced 6-foot 4-inch, 187-pound junior 
out of Prides Crossing, Mass. 

Perhaps because of Harvard’s row- 
ing eminence. Love was thinking 
about the reputation of the Eastern 
sprints as a regatta for settling old 
scores; “Everybody is here so you go 
out and try to clobber the people 
who have beaten you in the past. 
However, I think our chances are 
good. I also think that several others 
can say the same thing.” 

Lou Lindsey, Navy’s new coach, 
who like Love and Sanford is a prod- 
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AND NAVY. TRAILING HERE. HARVARD NIPPED MIDDIES IN LAST YARDS TO TAKE SECOND PLACE IN EASTERN SPRINT CHAMPIONSHIPS 


uct of western rowing (he was a cox 
at Cal, Love a cox at Washington, 
Sanford a Washington oarsman), had 
a couple of problems. “We’ve had 
rough water on the Severn all spring. 
As a result our blade work is very far 
behind what it should be. Our slide 
work. too. We will be in better con- 
dition than some for this time of 
year hut won’t be rowing as well." 

For some reason, Lindsey said, the 
Navy shell just didn’t move except 
at an ultra-high beat. ‘‘From 29) 2 up 
to about 32 strokes a minute we don’t 
go anywhere. Against Princeton the 
other day we rowed sky high. I didn’t 
think we’d be able to keep it up, but 
we were doing 34-35 into the wind at 
the finish — and we were strong.’’ 

Lindsey’s stroke and No. 1 strong- 
boy on a crew that has the heft of 
Harvard is the heavyweight box- 
ing champion of the Naval Academy. 
Appropriately, he is from Tarzana, 
Calif. His fighting weight is 220 
pounds, but for rowing he has sweated 
down to 198. His name is Joe Bald- 
win, and Lindsey describes him in one 
word — massive. “I think I have seen 
him tired,” Lindsey said, “but I have 
never seen him falter.” 

If Lindsey had problems consider 
those that plagued Joe Burk, former 
Penn star, a brilliant prewar single 
sculler (U.S. and Henley champion) 
and present Penn coach. Things 
weren’t really out of hand when the 
37-man Penn expedition had to jolt 
through turbulent weather in a char- 
tered DC-4 from fogbound Boston, 


their plane’s original destination, to 
Windsor Locks, Conn, near Spring- 
field, Mass. Or on the 85-mile bus trip 
to Worcester. Or even when their 
Worcester hotel assigned them just 
six rooms. Those things could have 
happened on any Friday the 13th. But 
Burk was convinced it wasn’t his day 
when he got a frantic call from one 
of his freshmen who had gone to check 
into a room. 

“There’s a sick woman in here,” 
the freshman reported, “and she 
won’t leave.” 

She stayed, the Penn men muddled 
through, some going to other hotels. 
The varsity— all nine men— bunked 
into one room. 

“The principle of togetherness, you 
see,” Burk said resignedly. 

Unfortunately for Burk, the prin- 
ciple was applied with more success 
by Cornell on race day. It was a long 
day, involving 63 eight-oared shells 
and 567 crewmen from 13 colleges in 
a total of 18 races. EARC officials 
were 99.44';'c sure that so large a row- 
ing armada had never before been 
assembled for one day’s competition. 

Under an overcast morning sky, the 
crews in the qualifying heats came 
swinging down the pond-smooth lake, 
site of the 1920, 1932 and 1952 Olym- 
pic tryouts. Light and heavyweight 
fre-shman shells, light and heavy 
junior varsities, lightweight varsities 
— Harvard, Navy and Cornell were 
qualifying in every category they en- 
tered: Penn, possibly still shaken by 
the previous day’s miseries, was 
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barely making it here and there; 
Wisconsin (last year’s IRA cham- 
pion), Boston U. and Rutgers were 
being shut out. 

Then it was time for the big boats, 
and there was Navy high-stroking it 
out in the middle of the lake at 34, 
with Princeton moving smartly near 
the western shore. Navy sprinted in 
at 41, beating Princeton by three- 
quarters of a length as Penn squeaked 
home third ahead of Wisconsin and 
so managed to qualify for the finals. 
Navy’s time, 6:23.1, was far behind 
the course record, 5:57.7, made by 
Navy in the 1952 Olympic trials 
(with a tailwind). With Saturday's 
headwind freshening, the record was 
obviously safe. 

As the second varsity heat began 
the spectators still had no inkling 
that Cornell was preparing to savage 
Harvard. For most of the onlookers 
peering upcourse from the boathouse 
pavilion near the finish, theshells were 
not visible until near the halfway 
point. When they did appear, Cornell 
and Harvard were on opposite sides 
of the lake with five boats in between, 
making it impossible to judge posi- 
tions truly. Finally, as they swept into 
the last third of the course, it became 
suddenly and gaspingly clear that 
Cornell had a handsome lead. Har- 
vard, in fact, had a job holding off 
third-place Syracuse. Never really 
threatened, Cornell finished in 6 :26.9, 
Harvard 6:29.8 and Syracuse 6:31. 

The long Crimson string had been 
roiilitnied on page 77 
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A Countess Sets the Pace 


Photogriiph by Herb Schiirfmai 


SPORTS 




Under bright lights, over a fast track and before 40,000 
fans at New York’s Roosevelt Raceway, a new pacing 
star, Countess Adios, scoots away with the prize in 
the richest harness race (purse $142,786) ever con- 
tested. Leading from the half-mile pole, the Countess 


fought off the challenge of the nine colts in the field 
as she won the fifth Messenger Stake and first-place 
money of $71,393.08. She crossed the finish line a win- 
ner by a length and a quarter as her trainer-driver, 
Del Miller, gave a whoop of victory (see page 61). 
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Spikers 
at Work 


In power volleyball, the big shot is the “spike.” To 
spike successfully, you leap high into the air and smash 
the ball past the outstretched hands of well-organized 
defenses, as the two spikers shown here did last week 
in the men’s U.S. open championships at Dallas. Play 
didn’t end there, however. Fast backcourt men some- 
times retrieved the ball, passed it up soft and high where 
their own spikers could crash it into the enemy court. 



WALL OF HANDS, classic volloyball defense, has little effect against violent 
blasts of spikers who shoot to right of opponents {above) and over them 
{rifiht). Referee watches to see players do not foul by touching the net. 

Phnloorfiphs by Hhel Ilcr/thorn 
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Some Real Gassers 

Looking like filmland surplus from A round the World in 80 Days, the bal- 
loons shown here were assembled for an international race in Rotterdam. 
While the distance to be covered (24 miles) was more modest than that 
of the movie balloon’s, the race did have a Hollywood ending. Accepting 
the winner’s trophy for the U.S. was a well-coveralled crew woman, 
Joan Fontaine, who had wanted to see Holland from the air in tulip time. 
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Doorway to Bass 

Pkotograpk by L. A. Wilke 


A fathom above the drowned yard of the cathedral of 
Old Guerrero, Texan Dave Hawk plays a largemouth 
bass. Once the largest city in northern Mexico, Old Gue- 
rrero became part of Falcon Lake when the Rio Grande 
was dammed in 1953. Now bass feed in the silent band- 
stand, the gloomy hotel lobby, the cathedral’s pews. 
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Don’t Fit Us— We’ll Fit You 



l one-size Helanca swim trunks (all nylon) stretch to fit 28 to 38 inch waists, 
Man or boy, eating up ortrimming down, the new Trim-Trunk cut looks slim, gets rid of bulk. 


Molanea Is the registered trademark of the Heberleirt Patent Corporation 
and IS its brand name for stretch yarn, treated by its throwster licensees, 
and for fabrics and products containing such yarn, made by Its manufacturer 
licensees— tna nature and quality of which are controlled by the 
HEBERLEIN PATENT CORP. 350 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 1 
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THE 

SA-FRA-SEEKO 

KID 

Mays is all right, Jones and McCovey, too, but 
in San Francisco they love Orlando Cepeda best. 
When he walks on the field — watch out, amigo! 


by ROY TERRELL 

O rlando Manuel (Peruchin) Cepe- 
da Peiia, the pride of Santurce, 
San Francisco and Horace Stoneham, 
was born in Puerto Rico, grew up 
in Kokomo, Indiana and someday 
soon will take over the state of Cali- 
fornia if the natives don’t watch out. 
This will occur not through any de- 
sign of Cepeda’s; it will just happen. 
Things are always happening to Or- 
lando Cepeda. 

In two years in the big leagues, 
Cepeda has figured prominently in 
two riots, been sued by a cab driver, 
knocked cold as an Arctic char by a 
thrown ball and named Rookie of the 
Year, fined for dumb base running 
and elected to the All-Star team. He 
also lost his job and quadrupled his 
salary. This series of events has so 
endeared Orlando to San Francisco 

Pholoyruph by John (]. Zimmerman 

HAPPY WARRIOR of ihe Glants i.s giant- 
size pixie Orlando Cepeda, who loves al- 
most everything, but especially baseball. 


fans that Willie Mays, by contrast, 
is considered something of a staid has- 
been and Willie McCovey an upstart 
who has yet to prove himself. Cepeda 
and big league baseball arrived in 
town the same day— April 15, 1958, 
on which occasion Orlando hit a home 
run — and San Francisco has been in 
love with him ever since. If Cepeda 
w'ould just learn to pronounce the 
name of the place in English, Sa-fra- 
seeko probably would give him the 
Golden Gate Bridge. 

Even San Francisco sportswriters, 
who differ on almost everything, in- 
cluding the direction in which the 
wind blows at Candlestick Park, are 
agreed that Orlando is a nice boy. He 
calls Bob Stevens of the Examiner 
‘"Boob,” and Bucky W’^alters of the 
News-Call Bulletin “Bulky,” and Art 
Rosenbaum, executive sports editor 
of the Chronicle “Mr. Hot,” but of 
course this is simply because Orlando 
is having trouble with the language. 
At least Boob and Bulky and Mr. 
Hot are pretty sure that is the rea- 


son. They are fond of describing him 
as a pixie, and if pixies have flat feet, 
muscles like a Santa Gertrudis bull 
and grow up to weigh 210 pounds, 
then Orlando is a pixie. Certainly he 
has a pixie face. On those rare occa- 
sions when he is unhappy, usually 
following an O-for-4 day at the plate or 
when someone is so unkind as to boo 
him from the stands, gloom descends 
upon him like a San P'rancisco fog; 
his lower lip droops, his head hangs 
and he looks as if he were going to 
cry. When he is happy, however— and 
this is most of the time— everything 
on Orlando's face goes up: the cor- 
ners of his mouth, the corners of his 
eyes, even his hairline and eyebrows 
and ears. 

One reason that Cepeda is happy 
is that he, in turn, loves San Fran- 
cisco. But then Cepeda loves almost 
everything: Puerto Rico, America, 
girls, automobiles, large gold wrist- 
watches, the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
money, sirloin steak, girls, fancy 
clothes and Hank Sauer, who is a 
nice fellow but not nearly so pretty 
as some of the other things. Only at 
airplanes and pitchers and people 
from Pittsburgh does he draw the line. 
“Thees,” he says, “I no like.” More 
than anything else, however, Cepeda 
loves to play baseball, and it is the 
way he plays baseball, with a boyish 
zest and enthusiasm that never seems 
to wane, which fascinates San Fran- 
cisco the most. 

ALL THE TIME HE TRIES 

Despite his size, Cepeda can run 
like a deer and he loves to steal bases; 
sometimes the base should not be 
stolen and sometimes Orlando does 
not make it — but still he tries. He 
has stolen 38 in two years. He also 
loves to slide, even when there is no 
point in sliding. He plays left field, 
which is not really his position, like 
a man who learned by watching the 
Cardinals’ eccentric Joe Cunningham, 
frequently occupying one spot while 
the ball descends in another. But at 
least he has great hands, and there is 
something to be said for a last-second, 
lunging catch. “It is a little bit,” an 
amazed teammate once said, “like 
continued 
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FRANTIC CLUTCH by Willie Mays, who managed to wrestle Ccpeda to ground, pre- 
vented bat-wielding rookie from crarking Pirate skulls during historic 1958 riot. 


major league pitchers needed only 
about 17 seconds to discover that. As 
a result, they were jamming him, 
pitching him tight. “When he was a 
boy,” says I’izarro, who also comes 
from Santurce and used to play 
against Orlando in high school, “we 
used to pitch him high. Now you 
pitch him low and tight. You better 
not pitch him high.” Cepeda’s new 
stance is only a slight modification of 
the old; this spring he moved his back 
foot in toward the plate a bit in order 
to see all pitches better and get a 
freer swing. In Candlestick Park, 
where there is little point in trying to 
blast a baseball into the gale blowing 
in from left field, the new stance helps 
Cepeda pump more balls into right 
center. No right-hand hitter is going 
to hit too many home runs in the 
Giants’ big new stadium, but Orlan- 
do’s average, like that of Mays, will 
almost certainly climb. 

Says Garry Schumacher, the Giant 
publicity man, who has been around 
all the good National League hitters 
of the past 40 years: “He’s the closest 
thing to Rogers Hornsby I’ve ever 
seen.” 


S.l-FIiA-SEUKO KIO coniiuued 

watching a man wrestle an alligator.” 
He also has a very strong arm. And 
Orlando Cepeda can hit a baseball. 

Only 22 years old now, Cepeda hit 
.312 and .317 his first two big league 
seasons, better than Willie Mays or 
Henry Aaron at the same stage, bet- 
ter than ail but a lew of the famed 
bittern of the past. He hit 25 and 27 
home runs, drove in 96 and 105 runs, 
had 38 and 35 doubles. The most im- 
pressive feature of Cepeda’s hitting, 
in fact, is his inexhaustible power. It 
is still possible to fool him with a good 
pitch and, because of the terrific cut 
he takes at a ball, he strikes out a lot: 
84 times as a rookie. 100 last year. 
But when Cepeda connects, things 
happen: infielders cower, dents ap- 
pear in outfield walls, baseballs dis- 
appear. On June 4, 1959, playing in 
Milwaukee, Orlando drove in seven 
runs in one ball game, hitting a sin- 
gle, a double and two home runs 
against Lou Burdette, Juan Pizarro 
and Carl Willey. The second home 
run was the first ever hit over County 
Stadium’s left-field bleachers. 

“This kid is going to be one of the 
big ones,” says Hank Sauer, who was 
finishing up his long big league career 
when Cepeda joined the club and 


now works with the Giants as a scout 
and, occasionally, as a coach. “He 
has that exceptional power; you 
watch how the ball jumps off his bat. 
It only does that with the good ones; 
it really jumps. He can beat Mays to 
first base. He has a real good arm. 
And I’ve never seen a kid so eager to 
learn. He wasn’t very happy when 
MeCovey came along last summer 
and he had to move off first base. 
But I think he likes it out there now. 
He’s going to be a good outfielder, 
too, someday; he just needs experi- 
ence. He has a little trouble going 
back on balls hit straight over his 
head, and sometimes he’s lazy. You 
know, he stands around for an in- 
ning or two without a chance and he 
begins to think about something else. 
Daydreaming. But he’ll get over that. 
He learned to play first base, and he’ll 
learn to play the outfield.” 

At the plate Cepeda stands up 
straight and relaxed, elbows away 
from his body, bat cocked close to his 
right ear. For two years he u.sed an 
exaggerated closed stance, the left 
foot close to the plate, the right foot 
far back in the outside corner of the 
box. This produced tremendous, un- 
coiling action of the torso; it also 
placed Cepeda in a cramped position 
trying to handle an inside pitch, and 


BORN TO PLAY BALL 

Cepeda has been playing baseball 
almost since he was born. His father, 
Pedro, who was called Perucho by 
adoring Puerto Ricans, was one of the 
island’s most famous ballplayers, a 
hitter capable of batting .457 against 
good pitching, including that of 
Satchel Paige, even in the twilight of 
his career. Orlando, called Peruchin, 
would go around with his father to ball 
games all over the island, leaving his 
mother Carmen and an older brother, 
Pedro, back home in Santurce. Peru- 
chin played so much baseball, in fact, 
also young an age, that he developed 
a horribly bowed right leg. “Too 
much exercise too young,” he explains 
now. An operation at the age of 15, 
from which Orlando still bears a great, 
angled scar just below his right knee, 
cured the condition; two months in 
the hospital and five months on 
crutches also added 43 pounds to Ce- 
peda’s weight. “When I go to hos- 
pital,” says Orlando, “I no could 
heet the ball over the wall. When I 
come out, I heet heem over.” 

In the spring of 19.35, when the son 
Orlando was 17 years old, the father 
Perucho asked his old friend Pete Zo- 
rilla, who ran the Santurce club, to 
coiUhiiu-d 
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“SEVEN SEAS” SLACKS MADE COOL WITH AVRON* 

men STRCNGrti ravon 


Cool, crisp, fresh as an Alpine breeze. Interlined adjustable waistband to prevent 
rolling. Special shirt-grippers in waistband. The fabric by Crown looks “just-pressed” in 
the hottest weather . . . blended of Dacron^ polyester and Avron rayon, the high strength 
Avisco fiber. It’s machine-wash and wear-able . . . holds a crease . . . resists wrinkling. 
"Seven Seas” slacks and shorts, tailored by Moyer, come in a wide range of colorfast 
colors. Slacks, about $12.95 a pair . . . walking shorts, about 810.95 a pair. 




Viscose Corporation makes the Avron fiber.. .the Moyer Co., 18 N. Walnut, Youngstown, Ohio. 
■ sportswear. ‘Trademark American Viscose Corporation. * Reg. TM for DuPont polyester. 


B. Altman & Co., New York 
Kennedy's, Boston 
Burkhardt Bros. Co., Cincinnati 
Lytton's, Chicago 
Cameron-Jeffries, Ltd., Toronto 
Gibbons, Bermuda . . . and other stores 



AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


RAYON ♦ ACETATE • CELLOPHANE 



CAPTIVE-AIR STEEL-CORD 
SAFETY SHIELD 


Watch the award-winning “Goodyear Tlieater” 
on TV every other Monday evening. 


GOOD^ 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 


Only Goodyear dares to say. . . 

NO MORE FLATS... 
FROM ANY CAUSE ! 

WE GUARANTEE: If a Goodyear tire with Captive-Air 
Steel-Cord Safety Shield ever goes fiat— from any cause — we will; 

^ Pay for your road service 
, Replace the Shield at no cost 
^ Give you full allowance for unused tread wear if 

th6 tir© is damagsd (In the rare event you need to take advantage of 
this guarantee, simply call your nearest Goodyear dealer.) 





YEAR 


THE BLUE CIRCLE OF SAFETY 

means that these tires can be 
equipped with the new Captive- 
Air Steel-Cord Safety Shield at 
moderate extra cost. 


/ DOUBLE EAGLE 


Now — never again a roadside 
tire change, if you get tires with 
Captive-Air Steel-Cord Safety 
Shield by Goodyear! 

Goodyear Safety Shields will 
not go flat 'lithe tire is punctured, 
torn or blown out. They’re ac- 
tually built-in spares, made with 
tough nylon and steel cord. 

If you have any kind of tire 
damage with these shields pro- 
tecting you — you can drive on 
to a service station, at reasonable 


speed, even 100 miles or more, 
for service. 

Make up your mind you’ve 
had your last flat. Get the Safety 
Shield in either of these great 
tires: 3-T Nylon Custom Super- 
Cushion — standard or optional 
equipment on some of America’s 
finest cars, or 3-T Nylon Double 
Eagle — the best tire man can 
make or money can buy. Talk to 
your nearby Goodyear dealer. 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Only the a i r in the outer cham- 
ber escapes if the tire is cut, 
torn or blown out. Reserve air 
in the tough, nylon-and-steel- 
cord Safety Shield immedi- 
ately supports the car, lets you 
drive on for 100 miles or more 
at reasonable speeds. 


TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Captive-Air. Super-Cushion. liouble Ragle T. M.’a. 
The CootlyeurTire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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SA-FRA-SEEKO KID continued 

take the kid to the States. At the Giant 
farm camp in Melbourne, Fla., Orlan- 
do was signed to a contract. At that 
same camp was another 17-year-old, a 
towering kid from Mobile named 
Willie McCovey. 

That season of 1955 was the most 
miserable in young I’eruchin’s mem- 
ory. He was just a baby, away from 
home for the first time. He was 
scared. He could barely understand 
the language. And then his father 
died, two days before Orlando’s first 
game in organized baseball, from a 
sudden abdominal ailment. At Sa- 
lem, where the Giants sent him first, 
Orlando had trouble with the man- 
ager. So the Giants moved him to 
Kokomo, a Class D club in the Mis- 
sissippi-Ohio Valley League — and it 


POISED AND POWERFUL. CEPEOA'S STANCE 


wa.s there that Peruchin grew up. 

'T want to go home," he says now, 
"but I keep telling myself I have to 
stay. I have to make good for my 
father. And for my mother. I have to 
be a ballplayer. I want to be a good 
ballplayer. So I stay.” 

He led the league in batting wdth 
.393, hit 21 home runs and drove in 
91 runs in 92 games. The next year, at 
St. Cloud, in Class C, he hit .355 
26 home runs and had 112 runs batted 
in, leading the league in all three. 
Jumped to Triple-A in 1957, Orlando 
hit .309 at Minneapolis, with 25 home 
runs and 108 runs batted in. He 
wasn’t even on the Giant roster in 
the spring of ’58, but Horace Stone- 
ham insisted that this young Or- 
lando Cepeda was going to be his 
first baseman. 

"Hey, Rig,” said Whitey Loekman 
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one day in Phoenix to Bill Rigney, the 
Giant manager. "This kid Cepeda is 
three years away.” 

“Three years away?” said Rigney, 
appalled. 

"Yeah,” said Loekman. "From the 
Hall of Fame.” 

The first season in San Francisco, 
Cepeda lived with Pitcher Ruben Go- 
mez, and it was Gomez who entangled 
Orlando in the two infamous brawls. 
The first occurred in Pittsburgh in 
May. Gomez hit Bill Mazeroski with 
a pitch, Vernon Law later dusted off 
Gomez, the umpire warned Law, Pi- 
rate Manager Danny Murtaugh came 
out to argue and ended up in a fight 
with Gomez. Just another baseball 
hassle. But Gomez was something 
special to Cepeda — a fellow Puerto 
Rican and a boyhood idol since Or- 
lando was 4, when Gomez was al- 
ready a good athlete and one of the 
big kids in the neighborhood. When 
the rest of the Giants poured onto the 
field to back Gomez up, Cepeda de- 
toured by the bat rack and came out 
armed. 

If Willie Mays hadn’t tackled him, 
there is no telling how many skulls 
he might have crushed. Later Orlan- 
do was sorry, very sorry, after it 
had been explained to him that ball- 
players do not fight with bats in 
the big leagues. He was also $100 
poorer. And in Pittsburgh, Orlando 
will never win the most popular play- 
er prize. 

RESCUED BY POLICE 

The second incident came that win- 
ter, in Puerto Rico, during a play- 
off game at Mayaguez. Again Gomez 
hit a batter. Cepeda backed him up 
in the argument and the fans began 
to boo. They showered Orlando with 
fruit and bottles and cans of beer, 
causing him to miss a pop fly. So Or- 
lando picked up the ball and threw it 
into the stands. Later he said the ball 
hit a railing and bounced back; a 
man, who said he was no railing, 
pointed to the knot on his head. Any- 
way the crowd got so out of hand that 
the game was forfeited to Santurce, 
and Cepeda and Gomez had to be 
escorted from the park by police. 
"Those people in Mayaguez crazy,” 
says Cepeda. "Last winter, when I go 
back there to play a game, they want 
to keel me. I no go back there any 
more.” Actually, Orlando has no in- 
tention of playing any more winter 
raitlinued 
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league ball in Puerto Rico anyway. 
•'The first tw'o years I have to play,” 
he says, “or everyone Iheenk I swell- 
headed. Now they weel onderstand 
that I am joost tired.” 

While in Puerto Ric'o after his 
first big leagueseason, Orlando bought 
a new house for his mother and be- 
came engaged. The girl, a lovely 17- 
year-old named Annie Pino, still at- 
tends high school near San Juan. 
When will they get married? ‘T no 
know,” says Orlando. "We get mar- 
ried in November, I guess.” 

Gomez was traded to the Phils be- 
fore the '59 season, and last year Ce- 
peda lived with a Puerto Rican friend, 
not a ballplayer, in a small, carpelless, 
bare-walled flat over a grocery store 
on Irving Street, surrounded by hi- 
fi speakers and the screech of Cuban 
music, cha-cha-cha and modern jazz. 
Now that his salary has climbed from 
the $7,500 major league minimum to 
$10,000 in midseason of '58 (a volun- 
tary gesture on the part of the 
Giants) to more than $15,000 in '59 
and in '60 to almost $80,000, Orlando 
has bought a new Pontiac Bonneville 
hardtop and moved into a fashionable 
apartment on Pacheco Street, out 
near Golden Gate Park. Although he 


considers Willie Mays, who mothers 
him to a certain extent and calls him 
“Chico,” and Willie Kirkland and 
Willie McCovey his friends, like most 
ballplayers from the T.atin American 
countries he does not look upon any 
of the American Negroes as his real 
“boadies.” This accolade is reserved 
for other Puerto Ricans like Jose Pa- 
gan and Bahamans and Venezuelans 
like Andre Rodgers and Ramon Mon- 
zant. Much of the time he does not run 
around with other ballplayers at all, 
for San Francisco is now full of both 
Puerto Ricans and Americans who 
want to be the famous young slug- 
ger's friends. 

Despite his father’s early death, 
Orlando has had good financial ad- 
vice. Such men as Guigo Otero, a 
former basketball star and now a 
highly respected lawyer in Santurce, 
and Rafael Pont-Flores, a big, jolly 
man who is known as the Grantland 
Rice of Puerto Rico, have looked after 
him well. “He was ready to sign for 
anything this year,” says Otero, “but 
I suggested he hold out awhile for 
$30,000.” 

“"Why not?” says I’onl-Flores. 
“Stoneham is making a lot of money 
and some of it should go to Cepeda. 
1’he Giants are not going to win a 
pennant without Peruchin." end 
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W HEM France won the World 
Bridge Olympiad at Turin the 
other day (SI, May 16), it was a little 
difficult to make out from reports in 
the European press whether the main 
reaction was the elation of the victors 
or the recriminations among the los- 
ers. The papers gleefully stressed the 
poor showing of the Americans, who 
hadn’t won a world championship for 
five years and obviously weren’t go- 
ing to win this time. And at one 
point, said The New York Tivies 
austerely, “Mr.-Jacoby and Mr. Rubin 
moved toward each other with fists 
clenched, but were restrained under 
threat of suspension from the tourna- 
ment.” Most of the winners and los- 
ers of the teams of 2o nations then 
ran off for Juan-les-l'ins, 140 miles 
away, for the annual Riviera tourna- 
ment, and it was certain that the 
recriminations, complaints and in- 
sults would presently be flowering in 
the soft Mediterranean spring. 

To those who are privy to the inner 
circles of big-time bridge, none of this 
should be surprising. Bridge experts 
are a weird and motley group whose 
jealousies and bickerings would do 
justice to a school for adolescent girls. 
They shout and rave and climb the 
table. They malign each other’s per- 
sonalities and deprecate each other’s 
playing ability. When they win it is 
because of their skill; when they lose 
it is because of their partner. They 
are egotistical and supersensitive, 
noisy and moody, flamboyant and 
withdrawn and dozen.s of other mu- 
tually contradictory Couplets. But 
there is one thing they arc not — and 
this ajjplies to every champion bridge 
player from Whitehead to Goren. 
They are not dull. However useless 
their card-table talents may seem to 
the outer world, bridge experts as a 
class are brilliant men. But their 
supercharged intellectual capacity 
makes for strange doings away from 
the table. 

They make a game and a competi- 
tion of everything. They are fa.scinat- 
ed by puzzles and have weekly bets 
on who can do the Saturday Review’s 
Double-Crostic the fastest. One 
bridge expert will go up to another 
and say, “A friend of yours died 
Tuesday. He had blond hair, and you 
continued 
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Bridge experts may be moody. Jealous, egocentric and (when 
they lose) quarrelsome, but nobody has called them dull. In 
this chapter from his lively book (to be published this week 
by Holt, Rinehart and Winston $3.95), Jack Olsen takes 
you into the mixed brilliance and nonsense which make up 


THE MAD WORLD 
OF BRIDGE 


by JACK OLSEN 



OSWALD JACOBY, hcrc shown in rare mood of controlled intensity as he enthralls 
kibitzer with bid, is famous even among high-strung bridge masters for his restlessness. 
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imiDC.E EXPERTS coulhiurd 

played against him in 1937. Now, 
who was it?” Or on the phone: ‘‘I 
hear you’re sick. Now tell me, who 
told me you were sick and who told 
the person who told me?” Once B. 
Jay Becker announced at a party: 
"Look at this envelope. It has an air- 
mail stamp on it, yet it’s postmarked 
New York and addressed to me in 
New York. Why?” Oswald Jacoby 
once asked a group of friends, "Who 
did 1 play bridge with this morning?” 

Quipped a bridge player’s wife, 
weary of the whole unending puzzle 
contest, "Eisenhower.” 

"You’re right,” the amazed Jacoby 
exclaimed, “but how did you get it?” 

Nothing is too unimportant to be 
made into a contest. Once Charles 
Goren. Harry Fishbein and a group of 
other champions were post-mortem- 
ing a match while waiting for a train. 
"Fishbein had a long string of runner- 
ups,” Goren recalls, "lie had finished 
second in a great number of tourna- 
ments and so had I, and I had a feel- 
ing that I had won more second 
places than anyone else. It was a 
moot point. We were in Syracuse, and 
Fishbein had placed second again, in 
a tournament held in a hotel, and we 
were at the railroad station going 
back to New York. I'lshbein said, 
'Boy, there’s one record I have here 
at this tournament. I walked away 
with more pieces of soap than any- 
body else. I have four pieces of soap!’ 
And in an instant I put my hand in 
my pocket and I pulled out five 
pieces of soap, and T said, ‘Second 
again, Fishbein!’” 

It is dangerous to tamper with ev- 
ery bridge expert’s idealized image 
of himself as the best at ererylhing. 
Conceit appears to be a necessary at- 
tribute of the expert. Says George 
Heath of Dallas, "Ask any really 
good bridge player who the best play- 
er in the world is, and he says, ‘I am, 
of course.’ ” 

The undisputed world champion of 
such bluntness is Tobias Stone, who, 
if he were not a fiendishly clever play- 
er, would have been asked to wash his 
mouth out with soap years ago. Stone 
is fond of bons mots like, “I’ve seen 
worse play, partner, but I can’t re- 
member when.” His steady partner is 
his beautiful wife Janice, who holds 
the record for the most master points 
earned in one year by a woman. Mrs. 
Stone has learned to fight back at her 


irascible and brilliant husband. In 
one tournament, after Stone called 
his wife a dozen kinds of moron, she 
picked up two metal duplicate boards 
to throw at him, but held her fire 
when another player screamed, "My 
God, Stoney, don’t duck! I’m right 
behind you!” 

Other experts take out their ire on 
kibitzers. Once Helen Sobel wearied 
of a female kibitzer who was all but 
sitting in Partner Goren’s lap. When 
the woman asked Sobel, in the middle 
of a hand, “How does it feel to play 
with an expert?” the best female 
player in bridge pointed to Goren and 
said: “I don’t know. Ask him.” 

AN EQUANIL AND TWO DEXIES 

Equally individual are the experts’ 
playing styles. Some, like B. Jay 
Becker, never move a muscle. “Mr. 
Becker plays like a wooden Indian,” 
says Oswald Jacoby, adding: “a very 
intelligent wooden Indian.” George 
Rapee is fond of stimulants, and pro- 
claims: “An Equanil, two Dexies, 
and I'm ready to swing. Deal the 
cards. I can play all night.” Goren 
seems determined to show every oth- 
er player the entire contents of his 
hand, practically laying it on the 
table in front of him. John Crawford 
is fond of violently irregular play, 
just to throw the opponents off 
stride. Howard Schenken appears to 
be exactly the opposite, but this can 
be deceptive. The difference, accord- 
ing to Lee Hazen, is that Schenken 
"is always doing something irregular 
without appearing irregular. Johnny 
Crawford is irregular, but you know 
it. If you were walking down Fifth 
Avenue someday and saw Schenken 
and Crawford coming along walking 
on their hands, you’d say to Johnny, 
‘What are you doing walking on your 
hands?’ But you wouldn’t even no- 
tice Schenken. On him it would 
look good.” 

Oswald Jacoby’s ploy is busyness. 
He is forever jumping up from the 
table to answer the phone, talk to a 
friend, consolidate a business deal or 
go to the bathroom. George S. Kauf- 
man once wrote: 

“It is estimated by experts that 
Oswald Jacoby is away from the ta- 
ble 73.6 per cent of the playing time 
of any given rubber. Even the ex- 
perts have been accustomed to wait- 
ing this time — as a rule they simply 
sit at the table and say, ‘Where is 
that b V The time, however, can 


be used in playing other games, read- 
ing the papers, going to the theater, 
making trips out of town, etc. In one 
ease, during one of Mr. Jacoby’s most 
extended absences, one of the women 
at the table had a haby. Under the 
rules, of course, the cards had to be 
dealt over again.” 

Riposted Jacoby: “If only he had 
written on what to do when Jacoby 
is ai the table!” 

At the table, the experts have an 
endless variety of wild mannerisms. 
Schenken revolves his head to loosen 
an imaginary crick. Stone adjusts his 
glasses and his tie, a mannerism 
which Rapee unconsciously imitated 
so often that he fell into the habit 
himself. Helen Sobel is a wiggler. 
Harry Fishbein shows up at every 
tournament in a beret, and once took 
29 different berets to Los Angeles for 
a tournament. He changes to a dif- 
ferent color when his luck sours. 

Jacoby likes to gorge himself be- 
tw'een hands, and once won a bet 
that he could eat $o worth of food at 
the automat in a single sitting. After 
winning the bet he ordered a piece of 
apple pie. He also likes to showboat 
but, unlike many duffers, he has the 
intellectual qualifications to bring 
his act off. Playing against the vice- 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame, Father Edmund Joyce, Ja- 
coby picked up his hand, glanced at 
it and stuffed it into his pocket with- 
out arranging the cards. When each 
of his turns came, he dipped into the 
pocket and pulled out the right card. 

Once a rival expert decided to 
test Jacoby’s mettle, and evolved a 
ridiculous system under which he 
would discard one way on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and an- 
other way on the other days. After 
playing with him a few times, Jacoby 
said: "You’ll have to give up your 
system on discards. I figure you drop 
the high card on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the low the 
rest of the time.” If Jacoby had rat- 
tled off every thought in his rival’s 
head, described the color of the man’s 
underwear and announced what time 
he arose that morning, no one would 
have been surprised. After all, Jacoby 
is a bridge expert. 

Another bridge expert once said: 
"Play every hand as part of a life- 
time bridge career. The result is more 
slams, less sets and a fine average 
record.” The author of those lines is 

continued 
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BRIDGE EXPERTS eo>Uinneil 

a man who has played bridge in bat- 
tlefield command posts and who uses 
the game as a relaxant from the ex- 
traordinary tensions of statesman- 
ship. He is, in a word, a bridge nut, 
and his name is Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. Almost every Saturday after- 
noon at 5, the game begins in the 
White House solarium. Like all bridge 
nuts, the President is loth to quit for 
dinner, settles instead for a snack 
and then resumes the contest in his 
second-floor study. Ely Culbertson 



HOWARD SCHENKEN IS STUDIOUSLY WILD 


once described the President's game: 

"You can always Judge a man’s 
character by the way he plays cards. 
Eisenhower is a calm and collected 
player and never whines at his losses. 
He is brilliant in victory but never 
commits the bridge player’s worst 
crime of gloating when he wins. He 
believes in systems, which he calls 
'canned strategy.’ He is not of the 
class of perpetual bridge losers who 
proclaim their only system is not to 
have any system.” Culbertson care- 
fully avoided mentioning that Ike 
uses the Goren system. 

Jacoby has said of the Eisenhower 
game: "The President plays better 
bridge than he does golf. He tries to 
break 90 at golf; at bridge you would 
say he plays in the 70s.” Ike’s play, 
Jacoby explained, is not wooden; "he 
thinks about what he does and what 
he does is done with good reason.” 
Albert Morehead estimates that Ei- 
senhower would be on a par with the 


best bridge-club players excepting 
the pros, and that he would be a 
senior master if he played tourna- 
ment bridge. 

Like all good players, Eisenhower 
has his idiosyncrasies, too. He main- 
tains an imperturbable calm when 
looking over his cards and bidding. 
But when his time comes to make a 
key play he is not much different 
from the “not-through-the-iron- 
duke” players of the old school. An 
opponent describes Ike’s mannerism: 
"The card rises vertically in the Pres- 
ident’s hand, then describes a 90- 



HELEN SOBEL IS AN ACID A NTI>KI8ITZER 


degree arc. It hits the table with a 
thump, upsetting ashtrays and op- 
ponents.” 

Most experts rank Ike just behind 
General A1 Gruenther in skill, and 
this is high praise. Charles Goren 
calls Alfred Maximilian Gruenther 
“the best of the nonprofessionals,” 
and the reader may remember that 
Gruenther, while a young instructor 
at West Point, was adjudged good 
enough to referee the Bridge Battle 
of the Century (SI, Dec. 20, 19.54) 
and other big matches. 

Ever since bridge first appeared, it 
has served as a popular off-duty pas- 
time for world leaders. U.S. Secretary 
of State Christian Ilerter played not 
once but several evenings at a recent 
Geneva conference. Herter and his 
partner, Livingston T. Merchant, 
now undersecretary of state for po- 
litical affairs, bid and made a small 
slam in diamonds, playing against 
British Foreign Secretary Selwyn 


Lloyd and French Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville. After 
five evenings of bridge Lloyd paid his 
losses to Herter: one Swiss franc and 
50 centimes, or about 35 cents. 

Maxim Litvinoff found himself 
playing bridge on June 22, 1941, and 
had just bid a small slam in clubs, 
doubled, when there was a shouting 
in the streets. Litvinoff opened the 
window and learned that the Naxis 
had invaded Russia. He abandoned 
the hand and went straight to his of- 
fice. In later years, when Litvinoff 
told the story to Ely Culbertson, the 



JOHN CRAWFORD IS ARTFULLY ANNOYING 


American champion told him: "If you 
could resist the temptation to play a 
small slam, doubled, then you’re not 
a bridge player.” 

The lure of bridge crosses all lines 
of endeavor. The Polish diplomat and 
pianist, Ignace Paderewski, had a 
fierce case of bridge fever. Once an 
interviewer interrupted a Paderewski 
bridge game to ask the great man if he 
had any message for his American 
friends. 

"Yes,” said Paderewski. "Tell them 
that I made a small slam, doubled. 
That will please them.” 

The late Chief Justice Fred Vinson 
of the U.S. Supreme Court was a 
bridge nut, and once made a vulnera- 
ble grand slam with Goren as his part- 
ner. "The key suit was hearts,” Goren 
remembers, "and I decided I would 
test his memory. He had the queen, 
the 8, 5 and 6. I asked him an hour 
after the game what his heart holding 
had been, and he said, ‘Queen, 8, 6, 5. 
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It is indelibly inscribed in my memo- 
ry,' he said.” 

Another time, Goren found himself 
in a hot game with members of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. “We played on top 
of a trunk in the players’ dressing 
room— thebaseball man’s accustomed 
card table,” Goren wrote later. “In 
the course of three rubbers manager 
Walt Alston kept shuffling his lineup. 
I played with and against Pee Wee 
Reese, Gil Hodges, Gino Cimoli, Ed 
Roebuck, the manager himself and 
coach Billy Herman. Duke Snider, 
Charlie Neal, Don Zimmer, Jake Pit- 



GEORQE RAPEE IS ASTUTE ALL-NIQHTER 


ler and perhaps half a dozen other 
knowledgeable kibitzers left no doubt 
that bridge is this team’s favorite 
card game.” 

Nor were the Dodgers any slouches, 
Goren learned to his dismay. On one 
hand he laid out a brilliant plan of 
strategy, only to have Billy Herman 
break it up with what Goren described 
as “a beautiful fallaway.” 

Goren has played with more celebri- 
ties than any other bridge champion, 
partially because he is the king and 
partially because he takes a childlike 
and refreshing pleasure in hobnob- 
bing with names. Here is his run-down 
on some of his partners. 

Somerset Maugham: “Well, Willie 
Maugham is near the top of my hit 
parade. I must say he’s as good an 
octogenarian player as you would 
want to meet. But I like him so well 
that he appears to be playing better 
than he actually is.” 

continued 
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Celanese Arnel triacetate 

Morchandise shown oppositn not available 
at all stores, but representative "Who is he?" 
shirt collections can be seen. 


ALABAMA 

Mobile Hainiiiers 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix Diamond’ s-Park Cenira] 

CALIFORNIA 

Bakcrslicld Malcolm Brock 

Crenshaw & Slocker Desmond's 

Fresno E. Gottsehalk & Co. 

Long Beach Desmond’s 

Los, Angeles Desmond’s 2 downtown stores 

Miracle .Mile Desmond's 

I’altn Springs Desmond’s 

Pasadena Desmond’s 

Santa Ana Desmond’s 

San Diego Walker-Scott Company 

San Francisco The White House 

Westwood De.sniond’s 

COLORADO 

Denver Cottrell’s 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford Kennedy's 

Jacksonville Cohen Bros. 

Miami Jordan Marsh Co. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta Zachcry’s 

Savannah Levy’s of Savannah Inc. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago I.ytton's 

Fort Wayne Pntterson-Fietchcr 

Indianapolis Strauss and Company 

KENTUCKY 

LouiatilJe Bodes 


Portland Kennedy’s 

Baltimore Huclischild, Kolin & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Kennedy’s 

Brc.cklon Kennedy’s 

Framingham Kennedy’s 

Haverhill Kennedy’s 

Hvdc Park Kennedy’s 

L>nn Kennedy’s 

Peabody Kenaedy's 

Salem Kennedy's 

Sprinelield Kennedy’s 

Worcester Ko.medy’s 

Dctroii Hughes & lUlcher-IIarry Suffrin 

Grand Bapids HerpoUheiincr’s 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Dayton's 

Kansas Cily Wuolf Brothers 

St, Louis Boyd’s 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Maocheslcr Kennedy’s 

New York City Stern’s 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cliarlollc J. B. Ivey Co. 

Greensboro Ellis Stone Co. 

OHIO 

Toledo Lasalle’s 

OREGON 

Portland Meier & Frank 

RHODE ISLAND 

FroviJeuce Kennedy’s 

VIRGINIA 

Rictunond Thalhimer’s 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle Frederick & Nelson 


Celanese Fibers Company, a division of 
Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. 

Crlanciie* Arnel» 


BRIDGE EXPERTS coutumed 

A]y Khan: “lie plays a wild game. 
You wouldn’t call it accurate, but 
he’s very re.sourceful and he plays a 
deceptive game, a very aggressive 
game. He gets into trouble and he 
stays there more often than he gets 
out of it. But it doesn’t matter. One 
stroke of the pen, and we’re all even.” 

Clare Boothe Luce: “She has good 
card sense. My favorite bridge game 
of all time would be with Fred Vinson, 
Willie Maugham 
and Mrs. Tmce.’’ 

Humphrey Bo- 
gart: “He was very 
good, r want to tell 
you he played when 
he was cockeyed 
drunk, and he never 
committed a faux 
pas the entire night. 

His head was wav- 
ing and his speech 
was a little uncer- 
tain, but he never 
did anything at all 
for which he had to 
be sorry.” 

Bogart belonged 
to an informal Hol- 
lywood bridge-play- 
ing cabal which also 
numbered the Marx 
brothers and George 
Burns. Zeppo was 
the best of the four 
Marx brothers, but 
Groucho had a certain low cunning, as 
when he challenged Ely Culbertson 
to a match for the world’s champion- 
ship. Culbertson accepted the chal- 
lenge. but dropped out when he found 
out that Groucho had hired a hall, in- 
vited 300 movie stars and laid out a 
plan of strategy. Zeppo and Chico 
were to play, Harpo was to advi.se and 
Groucho was to sit on a girder be- 
hind Culbertson, wigwagging signals. 
Groucho was also the inventor of a 
convention ’A’hicb would have revolu- 
tionized the game had it not been re- 
jected by the strait-laced arbiters of 
bridge. As Groucho explained his con- 
vention to a new partner, “If you 
like my lead don’t bother to signal 
with a high card. Just smile and nod 
your head.” 

George Burns tells of an occasion 
when the Marx brothers decided to 
■win a tournament by using the old 
“one-under-one” system, in which a 
spade bid really means a heart, a no- 


trump bid means a spade, etc. “Before 
the evening was through,” says Burns, 
“they were so confused they didn’t 
know what they were doing. They 
were the first ones eliminated.” 

Burns is perhaps the best bridge 
player in Hollywood. Well, if not the 
best, the funniest. Burns’s bridge- 
table techniques have often carried 
him close to fisticuffs. “Once,” he re- 
calls, “I’m playing bridge with George 
Raft and Mack Gordon — you know, 
the guy who wrote Did You Ever See 
a Dream Walking? 
I have a spade void 
and eight hearts in 
my hand. I’ve got a 
hundred honors. All 
I’m missing is the 
ace, but the rest of 
my hand is nothing. 
Mack — my partner 
— opened with a 
spade. Raft passed. 
I bid four hearts. 
Mack put down his 
cards and stared out 
the window. ’Four 
spades!’ he yelled — 
really yelled — out 
the window. 

"I said I didn’t 
know we were play- 
ing with somebody 
across the street, 
but I yelled out 
the window ‘Five 
hearts!' Mack 
sucked in his breath. 

“ ‘Five spades!’ he yells out the 
window. We kept on going, and final- 
ly he yells, 'Seven spades!’ 

“I looked at him. ‘I’ve got as much 
money as you have,’ I said. ‘Seven 
no trump.’ 

“Mack gets up. ‘I think we can 
straighten this out dowm in the street,’ 
he says. 

“ ‘O.K.,’ I said, I looked at George 
Raft. ‘I never had a fi.st fight in my 
life,’ I says. ‘But I think I can beat 
this guy. I'm gonna hit him in no 
place but the stomach.’ 

“We are walking down the stairs 
to the street, first George Raft, then 
me following him, and then Mack 
following me. Halfway down thestairs 
I stopped and said to George, ‘You 
know, George, one of the greatest 
songs I ever heard is, Did You Ever 
See a Dream Walking?' 

“Mack thinks for a moment, and 
then he says, ‘Let’s go up and finish 
the game.' ” end 



TOBIAS STONE fights With every- 
body, but his Wife Janice fights back. 
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Who is he? 

He’s the lion of the locker 
room in an Enro shirt made 
care-free with Arnel 


Easier care and better looks. They’re both par for 
the course when a shirt’s woven with Arnel . . . the 
fiber that shuns wrinkles, makes only touch-up 
pressing necessary. 


Classic Enro sport shirt in an Arnel triacetate 
and cotton novelty check by Fabrex. Completely 
washable, comes in tan, white, gray, maize, blue. 
Sizes S, M, L, XL, about $6. For stores carrying 
“Who is he?” shirts, see opposite page. Celanese 
Fibers Company, a division of Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, New York 16. Ceiam*e® Arn«i® 


Arnel ... a 


contemporary fiber 


if this one doesn’t make you want to travel 

you already live where all the fun is 

There’s nothing like one of these new Chevies for getting off to a head start on having fun. Nothing 
this side of a thoroughbred sports car (like Chevrolet’s stablemate — the Corvette) is so quick to take a 
hint from an itchy driving foot. Or so respoyisive to your touch at the wheel. That’s because nobody 
else takes the trouble Chevrolet does to find out what your driving pleasure is — and to engineer cars 
accordingly. Your dealer has all the happy details and he’ll be delighted to show you firsthand fust 
how much more road-pleasure a frisky new Chevrolet can give you: 




Roomier Body by Fisher (Chevy gives 
you wider sealing and more head room 
than any other low-priced sedan — and 
the transmission tunnel is 25% smaller 
this year for more foot room). 
Pride-pleasing style (you’ll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense—iake o iooA: at that easier-to-Ioad 
vacation-sized trunk, for instayice). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 
extra cushioning of new rubber body 
mounts, here’s a ride that almost lets 


you forget there’s a road under you). 
Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (2J^ corribinaiions in all— 
with output all the way to 335 h.p. to 
satisfy ike most finicky driver). 

Hi-Thrift 6 (savin’est six in any full- 
size car— built with Chevy’s ever-faitk- 
ful dependability). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (you’ll 
warm up to this one fast— it gets 
up to 10% more miles on a gallon of 


regular, yet gives you the “git” Chevy’s 
famous for). 

Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (you get long-lived, bonded- 
lining brakes that slop quicker with less 
pedal pressure— another important way 
this new Chevrolet has of looking after 
your welfare). 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


CIIEVROI.ET 



there’s no new car like a '50 Chevrolet. This is the Bel Air Sport Coupe. / Air Conditioning— temperatures made to order— lor all-weather comfort. Get a demonstration. 





Eight days to London!lT'''^““PHX5„„4 


Two centuries ago the celebrated White Horse Inn was the departure point of the 
Edinburgh to London stagecoach — a journey that lasted eight full days. Today it 
is best remembered as the Inn that gave its name to the greatest Scotch in history! 

100% Scotch whiskies, White Horse is still made from the smoothness. And, to assure you of absolute perfection, 
original two-ccnturies-old recipe. Its shimmering golden White Horse numbers and registers every bottle at the 
color promises true Scotch flavor tempered bv Highland distillcrv. Surely such a Scotch deserves vour patronage. 



WHO 
ARE YOU, 
MON?^ 


He is Christopher J. Dunphy, 
the man who spices the 
golf of the rich and famous 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


I ’LL N’EVf;ii forcet,” the white- 
haired man wa,s saying Lo Bing 
Crosby, “the time we were playing 
with the Duke at Saint-Cloud, and 
he kept worrying about Texas.” 

'Phe speaker was Christopher J. 
Dunphy, a man who has been bright- 
ening the atmosphere and the con- 
versation and the wagering at the 
more select American and European 
golf courses for nearly 40 years. At 
the moment, Dunphy was seated in 
tlie spacious locker room of the Sem- 
inole Golf Club, a few miles north of 
Palm Beach, Fla., with his good 
friend Croshy. They were recalling 
some of their mutual experiences 
with one of tlieir close friends, the 
Duke of Windsor. 

“The Duke doesn't like to bet 
much,” Dunphy explained to a third 
party, “and it’s a good idea to keep 
him down to about, a Nassau or 
he might got excited. On this day the 
Duke and I were playing Bing and 
Ray Graham, and Ring and I had a 
pretty good bundle riding on the 
match. Every hole or two either Bing 
or I would yell “Texas’ to the other 
one. Finally, the Duke said to me, 
T say, Chris, why is it that you and 
Bing are always talking about Tex- 



as?’ I told the Duke to never mind, 
I’d explain later. 

“After the game I told the Duke, 
‘Well, sir, now I'll explain about 
Texas. Every time Bing or I said 
Texas, that meant we were doubling 
the bets.’ The Duke thought about 
this for a minute, and then he said, ‘1 
say, Chris, I’m glad you didn’t tell 
me about it at the time.’ That Duke, 
he’s really a cute little guy.” 

“Uh huh,” Crosby agreed, “but 
you’ve got to watch him on a golf 
course. He always hits his second l)all 
lirst, and there you are walking down 
the fairway thinking he’s already hit 
and — whish — his other shot comes 
dying past your head.” 

As the Duke and Croshy and a 
number of favored people know, one 
of the rare privileges in the world of 
upper -crust golf is to pal around with 
Chris Dunphy, whether on the course 
or in the locker or drawing room, and 
to take part in the wagering and 
mock-serious invective which sur- 
rounds the high-powered wheeling 


and dealing wherever he goes. Dun- 
phy’s is a world peopled only by the 
very best golfers— Sam Snead, Ben 
Hogan or Claude Harmon — or the 
.sporting members of European no- 
bility — Windsor, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Earl of Dudley — or 
leaders of business and finance— 
Marshall Field -Jr., Henry Ford’s 
brother Bill, Paul Shields, George 
Coleman, the late Robert R. Young 
— or the spectacular members of in- 
ternational society— Bobby Swee- 
ney, Tommy Shevlin, Tommy Tal- 
ler, Teddy Bassett, Woolly Donohue, 
Jock and Neddy Mcl.ean, and Jack 
Kennedy, the presidential hopeful. 

Most of these people zero in on 
Chris Dunphy at Seminole, where he 
spends nearly every golfable day 
from early December until late April 
and where he holds the significant 
title of Chairman of tlie Greens Com- 
mittee. After Seminole closes up for 
the season, they find him at The 
Greenbrier in West Virginia, where, 
conliniied 
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as he will this weekend, he runs one 
of the country’s two or three most 
glamorous pro-amateur tournaments 
with the help of Sam Snead, the resi- 
dent pro. During the summer months 
Dunphy can usually be found at 
Newport or on Long Island or play- 
ing on the famous courses of Eng- 
land, Scotland and western Europe. 
By autumn he is back at Palm Beach. 

Dunphy is a stocky, dapper fellow 
of about 5 feet 7 who is obviously in 
wonderful physical condition. Under 
his well-groomed, snow-white hair is 
a handsome face with the patrimony 
of Ireland con.spicuously chiseled on 
its sunburned contour.s. A stranger 
might guess him to be in his early 
60s, and the estimate would not be 
contradicted, but the personnel rec- 
ords at Paramount Pictures, where he 
headed the publicity and advertising 
departments 2.') years ago, show that 
he was born in 1889. 

The odds are lopsided that wher- 
ever one finds Dunphy he will either 
be playing golf, which he still does 
consistently in the 70s, or sitting 
among a group of his famous friends 
— and talking. Either he will have 
them all laughing with an anecdote 
about one of his yesterdays or, like a 
wild boar standing off a pack of bay- 
ing hounds, he will be parrying their 
combined efforts to get the better of 
him in a bet. 

One of Dunphy’s infinite .supply 
of stories liarks back to his first meet- 
ing with Tommy Armour, the famed 
Scottish golfer, who first arrived in 
this country in the early ’20s when 
Dunphy’s golf was at its peak. Some- 
one set up a match between them at 
the Apawamis Club in Rye, N.Y., and 
Armour, who is a canny negotiator 
in his own right, arrived there with 
the notion of making a little walking- 
around money. The name of Dunphy 
meant nothing to Armour, who glad- 
ly gave Dunphy two strokes a side. 
“When I topped my drive off the 
fir.st tee,’’ Dunphy recalls, “I could 
see Tommy’s face light up. He fig- 
ured he had hold of a pretty good 
thing that afternoon. I had to take 
out a wood for the long second shot 
up to the green, but 1 hit it right 
alongside the pin, stiff. Armour had 
a nice drive and a good second to the 
green and was down in 2 for his par, 
but when I sank my little putt for 
a birdie he turned to me and said. 


‘Who are you, mon, anyway?’ I told 
him, ‘Don’t worry about who I am, 
but let me warn you: there are a 
thousand better than me all over this 
big country.’ ’’ That afternoon Dun- 
phy shot a 71 to Armour’s 72, and left 
the Scotsman wondering if it might 
not be wise to return to the moors. 

Among the inhabitants of Chris 
Dunphy’s world, the two most en- 
grossing subjects in life are money 
and golf — in that order. A game of 
golf among his friends must be well 
spiced with financial incentive. The 
reason that Dunphy is such a vital 
element in their way of life, aside 
from the fact that he is a charmer, is 
that he knows how to blend the un- 


certainties of golf with the profit 
motive. 

On an average day, Dunphy will 
arrive at Seminole about midmorning 
in his $13,500 Cadillac Eldorado se- 
dan, and until late afternoon he will 
preside over the golfing activities like 
a tyrannical schoolmaster. First he 
will supervise any problems involving 
the upkeep of the course itself, which, 
thanks largely to Dunphy’s efforts 
over the last 15 years, now ranks 
among the truly testing courses in the 
world. Having studied under the Lop 
agronomists of the South, Dunphy 
qualifies as a legitimate expert on the 
care and feeding of grass, with the 
result that a ball alighting anywhere 
on Seminole’s deep and cushiony fair- 
ways sits up like a soap bubble resting 
on a tufl of cotton. The greens are 
uniformly smooth, and as slippery as 
the baize on a billiard table. 

Before lunch, as the Seminole lock- 


er room begins to fill with the day’s 
golfers, a group conversation builds 
up around Dunphy. Devoted almost 
exclusively to such financial matters 
as who owes how much money to 
whom and what kind of bets can be 
arranged to equalize matters, the talk 
seems, at first, to be on a rather hos- 
tile plane. “I can’t remember,’’ Dun- 
phy will shout in his husky, high- 
pitched timbre while pulling an amply 
stuffed money clip from his pocket, 
“when I’ve ever been so thin. And I 
can’t think of a better time than now 
to get a few accounts straightened out 
so that we can all start the day with- 
out anything troubling us. I happen 
to have my books in good shape, but 


I can’t say the same for some of the 
rest of you. I mean, I can’t keep car- 
rying you fellows all year. You under- 
stand that, don't you?” 

When several repetitions of this 
same thought are ignored by the rest 
of the gathering, Dunphy will stuff 
his money clip brusquely back into 
his pocket and say, “Well, I can’t 
sit around forever waiting for you 
deadheads to pay up. Let’s have some 
lunch and maybe we can organize a 
little go out there on the golf course.” 

Throughout lunch the talk at Dun- 
phy’s table continues in the same 
abrasive tone, and the odds seem un- 
fairly stacked; all hands aim their 
obloquy at Dunphy. Here he is, try- 
ing to arrange foursomes and handi- 
caps for the afternoon’s golf so that 
everyone can have a game and a bet 
with his peers, yet Dunphy can sel- 
dom pronounce an edict without 
meeting a barrage of abuse. 



WATCHING DUNPHY toic Up scoffi, his gooc! friend Sam Snead is a wary, amused and 
happily skeptical spectator during annual pro-am tournament at The Greenbrier. 
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Once on the golf course, Dunphy 
is no longer the threat that he was 
back in 1902 when he set the amateur 
course record for Seminole with a fi7 
(since lowered to 65 by Bobby Swee- 
ney), or in 1932 when he went all the 
way to the 35th hole before losing to 
two-time British Amateur Champion 
Cyril Tolley in the finals of the New- 
port Invitational. Nevertheless, he 
still swings as well as nature could 
possibly allow a man past 70 to do. 
This is all the more remarkable con- 
sidering that less than 18 months ago 
Dunphy had an emergency abdomi- 
nal operation that put him on the 
critical li.st. Four weeks after surgery 
he showed up at the golf course and 
started hitting nine-irons. After five 
weeks he was again playing 18 holes. 

To compensate for the minor ero- 
sions in his golfing skill, Dunphy al- 
ways makes sure that he carries an 
adequate handicap, lie currently con- 
siders nine or 10 as adequate. “It de- 
pends,” he says, “on who I’m playing 
with.” 

One always expects a slight smile 
to cross Dunphy’s face at moments 
like this, but it never does; you know 
it must be there, but you can’t see it. 
When it comes to handicaps, how- 
ever, those owned by the players in 
Dunphy’s coterie at Seminole are just 
as whimsical as his own, for by and 
large a Seminole handicap is what- 
ever Dunphy decrees it to be. 

The capricious system by which 
Dunphy handicaps himself and his 
friends is just one of the reasons why 
Dunphy's reputation outside his im- 
mediate circle is somewhat tarnished. 
When he strays from his own play- 
grounds, golfers who know him only 
by reputation are inclined to lock up 
the club silverware. You will hear 
that Dunphy’s arsenal of gamesman- 
ship includes such devices as the rat- 
tling of coins or the sudden cough 
when an opponent is about to play a 
vital shot, and some persnickety golf- 
ers will even follow Dunphy into the 
rough when he has hit a bad shot, 
just to be on the safe side. 

Dunphy’s reputation among out- 
siders stems largely from the many 
and sometimes fanciful tales that 
have been built up around him over 
the past generation or more. None- 
theless, one of the great satisfactions 
that the rich find in betting with 
Dunphy is getting the better of him 
rather than occasionally taking his 
contitiued 
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briefs 





Be sure your underwear gives you the comfort you want— 
buy Jockey brand briefs by name. Exclusive tailoring insures a perfect 
fit. And Jockey uses only the finest combed cotton, softer and better 
feeling. If you like comfortable underwear, wear Jockey briefs. It 
costs no more to enjoy the best. Jockey underwear is also available 
in boys and prep sizes. cooper-s. incorporated • kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Known 
for sheer 
excellence 


The engineering skill and 
styling that is lavished on 
Bag I^oy can't be matched 
- anywhere. That is why 
Bag Boy . . . looks better . . . 
lasts longer . . . rolls easier. 

Ideal Father’s Day Gift 
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money, for it is generally conceded 
that in the art of gambling Dunphy 
is a master. Unfortunately for his 
reputation, he was involved as the 
auctioneer in the Calcutta scandal at 
the Deepdale invitational tourna- 
ment on Long Island in 1955, and 
such incidents tend to confirm the 
suspicions of people who don’t under- 
stand Dunphy’sreal role in golf as the 
catalyst for the rich man’s fun. 

One of the intriguing things about 
Dunphy is the mystery that sur- 
rounds his origins. There are almost 
as many versions of it as there are 
people who tell it. 

Most stories hold that Dunphy be- 
gan his extraordinary career as a 
bellhop or night clerk in hotels 
around the New England area. All that 
Dunphy will say is that he started 
out in the hotel business in his youth 
and that when he took over the 
management of the Bretton Woods 
Hotel in New Hampshire at the age 
of 26 he was the youngest hotel man- 
ager in the country. 

It was while he was at Bretton 
Woods, Dunphy says, that he first 
met the late Edward B. McLean, 
publisher of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
and [Va.^hingfon Post. Dunphy played 
a lot of golf with the older man, and 
the latter took such a shine to Dun- 
phy that he hired him and brought 
him home to Washington. 

It w'as shortly after World War I 
that Dunphy first went to work for 
McLean, who gave him a vague but 
executive title on the Post. However, 
much of Dunphy’s time was spent as 
a recreational companion for McLean, 
and it was through the famous pub- 
lisher that he met many of the cele- 
brated politicians and sportsmen of 
the time. He played an occasional 
round of golf with Warren G. Har- 
ding at the Columbia Country Club 
in Washington, and even one at Au- 
gusta long before a later President 
put the place on the golfing map. 

After he began working for Mc- 
Lean, Dunphy also started making a 
reputation as one of the better ama- 
teur golfers on the East Coast. In 
1922 he won the District of Columbia 
Championship, the President Taft 
Cup at the Chevy Chase Country 
Club in Maryland, the Wardman Cup 
at Columbia and the Lake Worth 
Championship at Palm Beach. The 
following year he won amateur titles 


in places from Bar Harbor to south- 
ern Florida. 

Dunphy w'as married to Rebecca 
Thomson in 1928. There followed a 
brief career as a stockbroker on Wall 
Street before he signed with Para- 
mount Pictures. In 1936 he was sent 
to Hollywood as head of the studio’s 
West Coast advertising and publicity. 

Dunphy’s wife, a talented interior 
decorator from Philadelphia, died 
during the war and left him with an 
educated eye for attractive surround- 
ings and a comfortable though not 
spectacular private income from per- 
haps half a million. In 1946 Dunphy 
retired to Palm Beach, w'here he now 
lives on a fashionable side street. His 
house is furnished with the utmost 
charm and taste, and has lately be- 
come one of the regular ports of call 
for the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
during their winter visits to Florida. 

NO HUMPTY DUNPHY 

There is a serious side of Dunphy 
which doesn’t square with the legend 
that has grown up through the years 
of the canny, querulous golfer with a 
thousand ways to skin you and a mil- 
lion ways to keep you entertained in 
the process. No one likes to think of 
Dunphy as a man who is putting 
three students through Notre Dame, 
two of whom he has never met. The 
Dunphy legend that people prefer is 
built around stories like the time 
when, after a round of golf at Semi- 
nole. he drove his friends to the Palm 
Beach airport, where they had parked 
their private plane. As they boarded 
the plane, Dunphy reminded them for 
the umpteenth time aVjout the money 
they had lost to him on the after- 
noon's golf. 'I'hey, as so many of Dun- 
phy’s friends like to do, pretended 
they weren’t going to pay him. They 
closed the door, and the last they saw 
of Dunphy he was clinging to the tip 
of the plane's wing and shouting wild- 
ly that he wanted his money. 

“T mean I was almost airborne,” 
Dunphy said later as he repeated the 
story for the enjoyment of the crowd 
in the Seminole locker room. 

Naturally, Dunphy received his 
winnings— as when has he ever not? 
— but it is easy to visualize his frantic 
indignation at the airport. Nonethe- 
less, as has always been the case with 
Dunphy since McLean first discov- 
ered him in New England nearly 40 
years ago, it is difficult to determine 
just who was kidding whom. end 



...why it outmows all other rotaries 


YOU’RE LOOKING THROUGH the housing of the Whirlwind* 
19 — the power mower with a built-in vacuum cleaner. You’re 
looking at the full-circle “Wind Tunnel’’ design you get only 
in this Toro machine. This wind tunnel builds up a super- 
powerful vacuum that freezes blades of grass upright for a 
cleaner cut than any other rotary. And it snatches up clippings 
the instant they're cut, blasts them into the bag for easy disposal. 

No more raking! You can use this mower 3 seasons of the year 
to vacuum your lawn clean of leaves, seeds and other lawn litter. 

Prove it on your own lawn! Your Toro dealer, in the classified 
section of the phone book, offers a selection of models from 
$89.95 (only $8.95 down!) complete with grass-catching bag. 
See him now — while the selection’s complete! 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Brassai 


SADDLES AND SILKS 



P.ililSIA.\ Siro/'PEIIS have been ordering leather 
goods from Hermes since 1S37. Here are daughters of 
Comte Pierre de Chasleigner, Isabelle (/e/0 and Marie. 


T he Rue du Faubourg Saint Honore is to many 
American tourists the most beguiling boulevard in 
Paris, displaying in an elegant stretch of window from 
the Place Venddme to the Madeleine a multitude of 
reasons for exchanging a traveler’s check for an item of 
French-made luxury. And the most irresistible shop on 
the Faubourg Saint llonore is one of the world’s finest 
sporting goods stores — the house of Hermes. Behind its 
glossy facade— it has the most admired window displays 
in Europe — it remains at heart what it started out to be 
123 years ago, the world’s best saddlery. To it come 
Calumet Farm, Aly Khan and Winston Guest to order 
their saddles, tack and silks, just as the gentlemen of the 
Second Empire came to its founder, Thierry Hermes. 
Now, as then, every article, with the exception of the 
beautiful Lyons silk scarves (at $12 the store’s least e.x- 
pensive item), is made from start to finish on the prem- 
ises by 120 artisans who are versatile enough to finish 
entirely any piece they begin, from the carving of a 
wooden saddle form to the cutting and sewing of the 
leather and the engraving of all the mountings. 

When, at the turn of the century, the clatter of auto- 
mobiles began to echo in the Faubourg Saint Honore 
more loudly than the beat of horses’ hoofs, the Frf^res 
Hermds faced the only serious crisis of their history — 
one that ultimately proved a blessing. As its clientele 
became a horseless carriage trade, sales of saddles plum- 
meted, but it was then that the sons of Thierry, Adolphe 
and Emile (the business is now run by a fourth-genera- 
tion Hermes) began to diversify their stock. 'Poday Her- 
mfe luggage is world-famous, as are its gloves, its suede 
coats, its pipes, its gun cases, golf bags and shooting 
sticks— all distinguished examples of the saddle maker’s 
art. And Hermes shops are spread around the world 
— in Cannes and Deauville, Biarritz and Tangier, in 
the major capitals of western Europe and, in America, 
at Lord & Taylor, Marshall Field and Neiman-Marcus. 


('ORXER M'lNDOW at Hermes is most spectacular in Paris. 
Around locomotive made of rosebuds are leather goods includ- 
ing a handbag {rir/kl) de.signed e.specially for Princess Grace. 
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HITS -l.VZJ STIItlli'PS which were 
used by Napoleon’s marshals, a car- 
tridge box that belonged to the Em- 
press Eugenie (bottom i^kelf) are part 
of a magnificent collection of antique 
saddlery collected by generations of 
the family Hermks and displayed in a 
museum on the store’s fourth floor. 
Piece de resi$taHce is tiny embroidered 
saddle used by son of Napoleon III. 


beautiful enough to 
frame and leather gloves are bestsell- 
ing items. Scarves, hand-printed in 
Lyons, are only merchandise stocked 
not entirely produced on the premises. 


CUSTOM-MADE SADDLES, and 
luggage and handbags crafted by arti- 
san saddiemakers, continue the tradi- 
tion of elegant leatherwork established 
by Founder Thierry Hermes in 1837. 
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Voifka SO S IDO Proof. Dist. from 100^ Grain. W. i A. Gilbey, Ltd., Cin. 0. Gilbty's Di$t. London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100' Grain Neutral Spirits. W. & A. Gilbey, 111, Cin. 0. DisL by Nat'l Disl. Prol Co. 



'f\\ in Peaks of Perfection 


Expect nothing short of perfection in a drink that’s 
made witli Gilbey’s, the best name in gin and \'odka. 
The dry. smooth, flavorfiil taste of Gilbey 's Gin... 
the world's most popular gin . . . makes a ^v•orld of dif- 


ference in your enjoyment. Choose Gilbey’s Vodka and 
you'll appreciate the way the clear, smooth “heart” of 
vodka blends so completely. In gin or vodka, the best 
name to name is Gilbey's. 


GILBEY’S GIN VODKA 


HARNESS RACING / William Leggett 


how to be sure of 
perfect color shots 
...every time 


Pacing has a new queen 


The sport’s biggest purse 

went to a game, lithe 

lass and her dedicated trainer 


O N’ Monday of last week, just five 
clays before the fifth Messenger 
Stake at Roose^■elt Raceway, Delvin 
Miller, owner, breeder, trainer, driver, 
waiter, porter and upstairs maid of 
harness racing, stood on the practice 
tee of a Long Island golf course slap- 
ping balls into long and very straight 
flight. 

At 4fi, Del Miller is short and bald- 
ing and partial to checked flannel 
shirts, cigar stabs and racing purses 
in excess of .?2o,000. On first sight he 
could be mistaken for a square-dance 
caller at the Grange instead of the 
compleat horseman that he is. (With- 
in the last 10 years, for instance, he 
has won every major harness race in 
America and has accounted for nearly 
$0 million in purses as a driver and 
$10 million as a breeder.l 

Each time that Miller hit a good 
golf shot, a large smile would smear 
his face and he'd whisper softly to 
himself, ‘‘Youuu boy!” When he had 
finished poking golf halls he stepped 
back from the tee and directly into 
a question. ‘‘Del. since the Messenger 
is the richest harness race ever con- 
tested Igross value $142,7861, just 
how does it shape up in your mind, 
and how does it feel to know that four 
of the five possible favorites are either 
sired by or directly related to your 
stallion, Adios?” 

Del Miller’s head rolled slowly from 
side to side. The name Adios causes 
his brown eyes to grow misty and his 
ears to hear the pounding of many 
distant drums. In 1948 he had bought 
Adios for $21,000, and within seven 
years, through stud fees and yearling 
sales, Adios had brought Miller more 
than $1 million In 1955 he had sold 
a two-thirds interest in the prize stal- 
lion to Lawrence Sheppard’s Hanover 
Shoe Farm for a then record price 
of $500,000, thoughtfully retaining 



the one-third interest for himself. 

“Well,” said Miller, ‘‘this Mes- 
senger field is big and bulky. There 
will probably be 10 or 11 starters. 
The biggest problem is going to be 
getting away from the gate in a good 
position. The fight to the first turn is 
going to be important. I believe that 
the toughest horses in the race will 
be Major Goose, Merrie Gesture and 
Muncy Hanover. They are all good 
pacing colts and seem to be pointing 
for this race. My filly, Countess Adios, 
is a real good filly, but to tell the 
truth I’d like to have gotten another 
race into her before the Messenger. 
I'd say I was proud of Adios, mighty 
proud, but then I always have been.” 

Major Goose w'as well qualified to 
offer firm opposition to Miller's filly. 
This year he had started six times 
and had won four. Muncy Hanover 
is half ice, half iron; tiny yet durable 
and totally capable of beating any 
three-year-old pacer in the land. Mer- 
rie Gesture had slowly been approach- 
ing the top of his form and, if he had 
really achieved it, was the equal of 
any horse in the field. 

Countess Adios, of course, would 
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Yashica YM35 

with electric eye 
exposure indicator 

Built-in light meter insures perfect expos- 
ures. Coupled rangefinder automatically 
sets lens for sharp focus. Other features 
include; high speed, high quality fl.9 lens; 
automatic parallax correction; flash shut- 
ter to l/500th sec; single-stroke film ad- 
vance: and double exposure prevention. 
Only $64.95 (case $12.50) at your dealer, 

(J) YASHICA INC. Ill FIFTH AVE.. N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal, P, Q, 


Get the complete 
“Wine Cellar” 
in a bottle! 
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ROSATELLO 

by RUFF! NO 

Italy’s Original Rose Wine 
. . . the only wine you need 
to buy for any meal. 
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IT TOOK 
25 YEARS* 
TO CREATE 

today’s 


LORD 

CMYEBl 


RD 
CALVERT 


•X'Even with a century of distilling experience, it took our master blenders 
25 years to perfect today’s Lord Calvert. Tonight, try the world’s most 
distinguished whiskey, Lord Calvert. 


86 PROOF. 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6YEARS OR MORE 010, 65% GRAIN nfiitbii .SPIRITS. GALVERT DIST. GO.. N.Y.C. 



Hathaway discovers the India Madras print 

( very rare) 



T his madkas is the real and 
uncopiable thing. Spun, 
loomed, dyed, and printed in 
India entirely by hand. 

it will probabl.v be the rarest 
shirt you’ve ever owned. That 
unusual block print dates back 
to the 18th century. As far as 
we know, the only chaps who 


use it today are a small group 
of Indians south of the Punjab. 

Our all-cotton Madras shirts 
can be had in all sorts of colors 
and patterns, at about S9 each. 

For free Dictio}iary of Shirts 
and Shirtings — write to C. F. 
Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 
Call Oxford 7-5566 in N.Y. 


also have to be considered among the 
best of her generation. Last year she 
won 17 of 28 races and was in the 
money on six other occasions. This 
season she won her first start at Roo- 
sevelt Raceway and then finished 
fourth behind Betting Time in a divi- 
sion of the Messenger Trial two weeks 
ago. In the draw for post position 
Countess Adios, the only filly among 
the 10 starters, won post three. C.M. 
Saunders' Major Goose, the post- 
time favorite at 2 to 1, drew post 
nine, right behind post one but in the 
second tier, and the tiny Muncy Han- 
over drew number five. 

Three days before the race Miller 
was again talking about Countess 
Adios and her Messenger potential. 
“I’m a lucky man," he said, “to have 
a horse in the Messenger at all. When 
you consider that more than 1,000 
horses were nominated to the race 
back in 1958, you realize just how 
heavily the odds are stacked against 
you. Some people may think that a 
field of 10 horses is too big for a major 
race on a half-mile track, but I'd like 
to say that of all the big races I've 
ever seen I can’t remember seeing a 
bad horse win a one of them. It will 
take a good horse to win this Mes- 
senger, and there are plenty of good 
ones in it. I think I have a pretty 
good chance, probably as good a 
chance as anyone.’’ 

Billy Haughton, who trained the 
long-shot entry of Devon Goose and 
Prince Dares for the Messenger, 
summed the race up perfectly just 
after Miller had finished speaking. 
“My horses,’’ said Haughton, “are 
kind of nice horses, but I don’t be- 
lieve they have too much class. Dev- 
on Goose leaves the gate pretty good, 
but he’s liable to get hung up on the 
outside. Major Goose has way the 
best post position, but he may nev- 
er get away from the fence. I’ve 
thought this thing over, and Delvin’s 
filly might just be able to handle 
these colts. She’s tough, and you 
know that if Delvin didn’t think he 
had a real good chance to win, he 
wouldn’t put her in against the colts. 
You must remember,’’ continued 
Haughton, “that a good filly ran beat 
good colts, but she’s got to be a 
real good filly.” (Haughton had won 
the first Messenger in 1956 with a 
fine filly named Belle Acton.) 

continued 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’S Driver-of-the-Year, George Constantine, holds the lead in his Asta-Martin. He also holds Driver-of- 
the-Year awards from The New York Times and the Sports Car Club of America. His American Optical True Color lenses 
protect his eyes from sun and glare in grueling sports car races. 


AO Outdoor Glasses Score High 
with Driver-of-the-Year 


“A sports car driver can’t afford to 
take chances with his vision,” says 
Driver-of-the-Year George Con- 
stantine. ”1 always wear American 
Optical True Color lenses in my 
goggles when Tm racing. And I find 
AO’s regular outdoor glasses the 
best I can get for every day driving 
and outdoor living.” 

Compare AO Outdoor Glasses 
with others, and you’ll see why lead- 
ing sportsmen recommend them. 
Lenses, hinges, finish, and styling 
are all superior. AO Outdoor Glasses 
are available in three famous lenses: 


Calobar ’ , a restful green — Cosme- 
tan', a rosy tan — and True Color, 
a neutral gray. Optically correct 
AO lenses absorb harmful ultra- 
violet and infrared rays, and pro- 
vide distortion-free vision. In addi- 
tion, any AO outdoor lenses can be 
combined with Polaroid* elements 
to eliminate reflected glare, giving 
you the finest outdoor eyewear made. 

American Optical Outdoor Glass- 
es are available only through the 
Eye Care Professions, and the lenses 
can be ground to your prescription 
if you wear corrective glasses. 



For hi.s off-track driving and outdoor 
living, George Constantine wears 
regular American Optical Outdoor 
Glasses with True Color lenses. His 
frame is just one of the many good- 
looking styles for men and women. 


American Optical 

COMPANY 

Since 1833 . . . Better Vision for Better Living 


•T. M. trg. bg PvturotiCOTp. 
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Hamburg: is Germany’s oldest brewing 
center. datiiiK back to the 13th century. 
The Knight of llolsten-Schauenburjirer 
then pave to the town of llammaborK 
(now Hamburg) the most important 
privilege of brewing beer and Hamburg’s 
beer was shipped to all the northern 


areas, including England, Holland and 
Scandinavia. Over the centuries, Ham- 
burg’s brewing fame spread throughout 
the world. Today, this tradition is in ever>’ 
gla.s.s of Holsten beer. True German fla- 
vor. Hearty taste, Sati.sfying to those 
who appreciate a truly fine beer. 

Imjiorted by HoUU-n Import Corp., N.Y, 
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HARNESS RACING eonlitmed 

On Saturday night, before the 
race. Del Miller stood by his locker in 
the drivers’ room and wiggled into 
his gold and brown silks. He walked 
slowly to the paddock and examined 
his horse. “She's as ready as she’ll 
ever be,” he said slowly. As he went 
onto the track the loudspeaker was 
pumping out Camytoivn Races. “La- 
dies and gentlemen,” said the vel- 
vety voice of an announcer with the 
unbelievable name of John Frogge, 
"The Messenger! The supreme test 
for 3-year-old pacers.” 

At the start Burwell Hanover got 
off to a momentary lead, but Muncy 
Hanover drove up on the outside and 
took the front at the quarter, with 
Countess Adios fourth and on the 
outside. Miller kept trying to circle 
horses and take the lead and, finally, 
after a half in 1:00 3,- 5, Countess 
Adios did it. 

SHAKE, RATTLE AND ROLL 

At the three-ejuarter pole. Major 
Goose, just as Haughton had guessed, 
was still locked in tight against the 
fence. Miller gathered his reins in his 
left hand and gave the Countess two 
or three slaps with his whip. She re- 
sponded instantly. As the horses hit 
the paddock turn, Miller gave her 
a breather, but at the head of the 
stretch, with Major Goose starting 
to get free, Miller shook Countess 
Adios up once again. The Countess 
was driving and tired, but she hung 
on as if she were representing all the 
world’s fillies against this field of 
colts. She had enough left to win by 
a length and a quarter, and as Del 
Miller got a few feet from the finish 
line, his mouth opened and he shout- 
ed, “Youuu boy!” 

When he came back to the pad- 
dock and dismounted, he shouted, 
"Youuu boy!” once more, this time 
to the grooms. “Countess Adios is 
a rugged filly but not a big one,” Mil- 
ler said. “It took quite a bit out of her 
to circle horses, but she’s as game 
as they come.” Miller went back to 
the drivers’ room once again, receiv- 
ing congratulations as he went. He 
picked up the stub of an old cigar, 
sat on a bench with his driving jack- 
et unbuttoned and his cap off. He 
looked around the quiet room, then 
jumped to his feet, clenched his fists, 
raised them high overhead and gave 
one last “Youuu boy!” end 



3 ways with a 

ITlE^ 


you’re ahead 


GOLF BAG 


Is your old golf bag tired, run-down, beat-up? Replace it with 
a bright, new Wilson bag for '60 and be ahead three ways. 

You’ll be ahead in style — the kind of eye-appealing, colorful 
style that makes your bag stand out on the bag rack and on 
the course. 

You’ll be far ahead in durability with the long-wearing 
fabrics and leathers that are a must in Wilson golf bag.s: the 
better wearing, nickel fini.sh hardware; the sturdy steel stays 
that make the bag hold its shape; and the virtually indestruct- 
ible molded bottom. 

And you’ll be ahead in convenience, with the big, roomy 
pockets, weather-proof hoods, and a host of convenience fea- 
tures that make toting and using a Wilson bag a pleasure. 

Available at sporting floods stores and t>olf professional shops 
everywhere from $7.2.5 to $1-40.00. 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO.. CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co.. Inc.) 
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DOW FINSTERWALD 
WON THE 

LOS ANGELES OPEN 
IN MUNSINGWEAR 



WINNERS WEAR 


GRAND SLAM GOLF SHIRTS BY 



unsingwear^ 


Dow Finsterwald is wearing the Grand Slam 
Model ?2KX). The collar and Cuffs are in a 
contrasting narrow stripe trim. 2>$-inch 
longer shirt tail stays anchored in slacks and 
won't pull out. The soft, long wearing mesh- 
knit fabric is machine-washable and guar- 
anteed not to shrink out of fit. Available in 


the season 's smartest colors $5.00 

;»2804 with long sleeves . . $5.95 



FOOTBALL / Alfred Wright 


If there’s time 
there’s hope 


So Michigan State Varsity learned in its 
annual game with the alumni as spring 
training ended with a thrilling flourish 


I 



EXHAUSTED VETERANS 


T hk leaves on the trees were just 
breaking out green and crisp in 
central Michigan last Saturday. The 
mowers were cruising across the broad 
lawns of the Michigan State campus, 
and the sun was taking the chill out 
of the air. Over there you could see 
several dozen young archers pinging 
their arrows into the red, white and 
black targets. Nearby, a golfer was 
hitting practice shots^across a soccer 
field. Up the broad walk, the baseball 
team was starting a double-header 
against Indiana, and farther along, 
the track team was in earnest engage- 
ment with Notre Dame. Dozens of 
tennis courts were swarming with 
leaping undergraduates, and spring 
was everywhere. But wait. In the 
midst of all this springtime play, a lot 
of people looking surprisingly like 
football fans were converging on the 
portals of Spartan Stadium, although 
a large green sign at the western en- 
trance proclaimed that the first home 
game of 1960— with Michigan— was 
still nearly five months away. 

This was no mirage. Inside Spar- 
tan Stadium an honest-to-God foot- 
ball game was about to begin, and by 
kickoff time 10,561 honest-to-God 
cash customers had strewn themselves 
loosely throughout an area which will 
seat 76,000, come Oct. 1 and Michi- 
gan. They had assembled to watch 
the traditional wind-up of State’s 


month-long spring practice, a full- 
dress contest between the next fall’s 
squad and the best of the younger 
alumni, labeled the Oldtimers. 

The game may well have been the 
most thrilling that anyone is likely 
to see in Spartan Stadium all year. 
Coach Duffy Daugherty’s Varsity, 
playing at times as sharply as if it 
were already November, broke into 
an early 7 0 lead in the first quarter 
against a somewhat ragged alumni 
defense. The older men had been 
assembling rather haphazardly right 
up to the morning of the game, and 
Coach Steve Sebo, a fellow alumnus 
who had taken time out from his 
duties as general manager of New 
York's embryonic professional Titans 
to organize the Oldtimers, had had 
only a couple of hours to show his 
men their assignments. Yet 20 of 
them, including Walt Kowalczyk and 
Clarence Peaks of the Philadelphia 
Eagles, Bill Quinlan of the Green 
Bay Packers, Lynn Chandnois of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, Dome Dibble and 
Sam Williams of the Detroit Lions, 
were full-fledged pros, past or pres- 
ent. Once Coach Sebo’s veterans got 
used to one another. Coach Daugher- 
fy’s undergraduates had their hands 
full. 

Still, the score stayed 7-0 until a 
frenetic and wonderful fourth quar- 
ter that started with an Oldtimers’ 





IN WHITE REACH FOR SUSTENANCE WHILE THE VARSITY WAITS FOR THEM TO REVIVE 


touchdown, cutting the lead to 7-6. 
With only 37 seconds to go, the Old- 
timers scored again as Quarterbacks 
Tom Yewcic and A1 Dorow, lately of 
the Washington Redskins, threw des- 
perately to Chandnois and others. 
But the Varsity wasn’t quitting. On 
the second play after the next kickoff, 
Quarterback Tom Wilson completed 
a pass to Halfback .Tim Eaton on the 
varsity 30-yard line. In came substi- 
tute Quarterback LeRoy Loudermilk, 
and he called a play known as “slot 
right, right end post,” which Coach 
Daugherty had taught his men the 
previous Thursday. So Right End 
Wayne Fontes ran hard and deep, 
and Quarterback Loudermilk let the 
ball sail. Fontes gathered it in on the 
dead run well past mid-field, outsped 
the only defender anywhere near him 
and crossed the goal line with just 
one second left in the game. Final 
score: Varsity 14, Oldtimers 12. 

STOOGE FOR A STOGIE 

A rouser like that is a seldom sort 
of thing, but even without it the Old- 
timers’ game brings a rare kind of re- 
laxed fun to the deadly serious busi- 
ness of intercollegiate football, and it 
is developing into a rather joyous 
and relaxed reunion for the outsized 
alumni who are still tough and agile 
enough to take part. When, for in- 
stance, did you ever see a suited-up 


player on a college gridiron smoke a 
cigar? Bill Quinlan, '53, the enor- 
mous defensive end who was with the 
Cleveland Browns before he was trad- 
ed to Green Bay, does that during the 
Oldtimers game, and he gets a friend 
to hold the cigar for him when he 
goes into play. 

Despite the fun and frolic that sur- 
rounds such as Quinlan and the other 
less inhibited Oldtimers, the purpose 
of their visit is serious. Football, at 
best, can be a long and tedious drudge, 
particularly in the spring with no 
Saturday glory to anticipate. Yet, as 
the Ivy League has so convincingly 
demonstrated in the last few years, it 
is patently impossible to play top- 
flight intercollegiate football without 
those 20 days of springtime drills, 
which, intelligently, are permitted by 
the NCAA code. It is then and only 
then that the coaches have time to 
teach the fundamental chores of foot- 
ball such as blocking and tackling 
without risking injury to the players 
on the eve of important games. 

It is only in the spring that the 
coaches have time to observe and pro- 
mote the player who may have ar- 
rived at college without a thick port- 
folio of high school clippings. It is as 
inconceivable to imagine that a col- 
lege team can play anywhere close to 
its potential without spring practice 
continued 
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f DON JANUARY 


WON THE 
TUCSON OPEN ' 
IN MUNSINGWEAR 



WINNERS WEAR 
GRAND SLAM GOLF SHIRTS BY 


m 


unslngweaj'. 


Don January is wearing the Grand Slam 
Model #2817. Vertical shadow stripe, collar 
and cuffs trimmed with contrasting vertical 
broken stripes. 2X inch longer shirt tail stays 
anchored in slacks and won't pull out. The 
soft, long wearing mesh knit fabric is ma- 
chine washable and guaranteed not to shrink 
out of fit. Available in the season's smartest 
colors $5.00 

To improve your game 
^ wear the shirt 
^ with the 

exclusive 
JNDERARM FEATURE' 
and taite a lesson 
from your golf pro 


U.S. Pal. ?554330 
Munsingwear, Inc. • Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
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World's finest performing 
oil-tronsistor pocket radio! 


FOOTSALL ronftnue<{ 



Zeniths new Royal 500E- 
more power and tone for 

outdoor listening ! 


FIRST CHOICE THE WORLD 0\'KH! Zenith’s new Royal 5001': has np to 
3(Xl'/o more sensitivity 1o tlislaiit stations than a pocket radio witlioiit a 
RF stage. Its Zenith (luality speaker has a sturdy Alnieo 5 magnet— poui's 
out rich, full tone. Its built-in \Vaveniagn(‘t® antenna receives bnaulea.st 
sigtml.s strong and clear. Vernier tuning assure.s pin-point station selectivity. 
Idegantly .styled nonhreakable ease in t\vo-n)nc Brick rc<I and ofT-white, or 
solid maroon or ebony color, the Zenith Royal .oOOl'l, §75. ()().* Attaehnnmt for 
privat<' listening optional at extra cost. < )ther Zenith pocket radios from §39.95.’“ 

QunUbj-hnill in America hy highly skilled, ivcU-paid American workmen. 


ZENITH. 

The quality goes in before the name goes on 



as it is to argue that the Yale crew 
could have w'on the 19.56 Olympic 
gold medal if it had been forbidden 
to practice until a month before the 
race. 

As Daugherty sent his squad against 
Coach Sebo’sOldtimers last Saturday, 
there were quite a few unansw’ered 
questions in his mind about his 75 
candidates for the varsity. By and 
large, it was a young sijuad with only 
six of next year’s seniors among the 
first two starting lineups that Daugh- 
erty always employs. Last year’s per- 
formances proved to him that he had 
two superlative halfbacks in Herb 
Adderley and Gary Ballman and an 
able though smallish fullback in Carl 
Charon. And the team was deep in 
replacements at these positions. There 
were at least five crackorjack ends in- 
cluding the brilliant pass receiver, 
Fontes, who isn’t even listed on the 
first two teams. But quarterback 
could be a problem, and so could the 
middle of the line, where Daugherty 
will have to rely heavily on sopho- 
mores and juniors this fall. 

UNDERAWED BACKS 

It was a smiting, almost gleeful Duf- 
fy Daugherty who recontemplated 
these problems a few hours after the 
end of the game. Wilson and Louder- 
milk, the quarterbacks who carried 
most of the burden, were not in the 
least awed by the consistently violent 
charge of the alumni line— a line that 
averaged 25<( pounds per man. Wil- 
son completed eight out of 10 passes 
and Loudermilk two out of three for 
a total yardage between them of 211. 
And State’s big young linemen, most 
of whom go well over 200 pounds, 
were now and then opening impressive 
holes for Halfbacks .^ddorley, Hudas 
and Eaton and Fullback Ron Hatclier. 

“Bui the main thing they all really 
learned out there,’’ Daugherty .said, 
without trying to hide his joy, “was 
that hope is never gone in a game so 
long as the clock is running. 

“You know,’’ he went on, “someone 
asked me if we really planned it that 
way — to end up the game with that 
70-yard touchdown pass. I told them 
no, that Fontes was a second fa.ster 
than we figured. Otherwise, we never 
would have had to kick off again 
and risk their running it back for a 
touchdown.” 

Big Ten, please note- end 
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Above: Janticn Interna- 
tional Sports Clitb expe- 
dition to Jart^aica: Bob 
Cotiay {just behind Art 
Pinder, in bow); Warren 
Miller: Frank Gifford. 
l.eSl, Bob Cousy. Boston 
Celtic basketball star and 
charier member of the 

Sports Club.at the Arawak 
hotel; Tom Kelley photos. 


You can walk anywhere in a Jantzen 
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Just a few years ago, when this matter of men keep- 
ing comfortable in walkers first came up, we ran an ad 
with the above headline. Actually, perhaps because of 
a basic insecurity in our stand at the time, we showed 
a man stepping into a crevasse; we reproduce the 
picture {lower right) to refresh your memory of those 
times. Remember the days when only a few bold 
citizens were helping us pioneer the way? 

Since then, walkers are the uniform of the day for 
men on vacation, and this makes us exceedingly happy, 
since we have so many factories all over the world 

SPORTSWEAR Fi 


making walkers, the proper shirts to go with them, 
and other sportswear. 

Bob Cousy is shown here in our good-looking $6.00 
walkers that are tailored to fit, with this great improve- 
ment: they are proportioned for varying leg lengths. 
The $5 knit shirt coordinates with the walkers; six 
pleasing colors are available. Many fabrics are in the 
walker collection, including cotton gabardines, twills, 
denims, cottons, butcher linens, tropicals, cords, and 
hopsacking — in prints, checks and solids. As is so often 
said, at the better stores. 



KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHtSKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY, 



always smootlier because it’s slow-distilled 


enjoy 

the true 
old-style Kentucky Bourbon 


Early Times 



HORSE RACING / Whitney Tower 


The money horse 


In the Preakness, Bally 
Ache will try to justify 
the huge sum paid for him 

E ver since the morning of October 
25, 1870, when its doors first 
opened to admit Maryland horsemen 
and their elegant ladies, Pimlico's 
clubhouse has rung with lively de- 
bate over the buying and selling of 
Thoroughbreds. Of all the deals con- 
summated in the Victorian rooms of 
the old structure, however, the most 
spectacular was the one signed there 
last Saturday, when Bally Ache 
changed hands for the staggering 
price of $1,250,000. 

The announcement, coming just a 
week before the 84th running of the 
Preakness— in which he will attempt 
to reverse his Derby loss to Venetian 
Way— apparently had little effect 
on Bally Ache himself. 

After being duly photographed 
with his old owner, Leonard Frucht- 
man, and his new one, Joseph L. Ar- 
nold, the beautiful bay colt easily 
won the Preakness Prep by four 
lengths for the 12th victory of his 
career, and increased 
his total earnings to 
$543,527. 

The sale, natural- 
ly, caused more com- 
ment than the race, 
and well it might, in 
view of the fact that 
only Nashua has 
brought a higher 
amount: $1,251,200, 
paid by the Leslie 
Combs syndicate to 
the estate of the late 
William Woodward 
Jr. in 1955. 

Fruchtman’sstated 
reasons for selling 
Bally Ache are valid 
enough. “Having a 
horse like this sim- 
ply takes too much 


time,’’ he said. “Pve got to get back 
to my business jpresident of Peters 
Stamping Co., Toledo) and my fam- 
ily.’’ But what Fruchtman didn’t 
have to add was that he could hard- 
ly have gotten a better price than 
that offered by Arnold. 

SYNDICATE INCLUDES DU PONTS 

A 46-year-old Lexington, Ky. at- 
torney and land developer who lives 
with his wife and four children on a 
36-acre farm in nearby Versailles, 
Joe Arnold has been in the horse bus- 
iness long enough to appreciate one 
vital fact: if you want to buy a ready- 
made horse the.se days you have to 
pay an astronomical price. Arnold 
started organizing a syndicate last 
w’inter. With the help of his good 
friend and neighbor, Bob Alexander, 
and the probable support of several 
members of the Du Pont family, he 
approached Fruchtman. Even before 
the Kentucky Derby, Fruchtman had 
decided to sell his horse and, if Bally 
Ache had beaten Venetian Way at 
Churchill Downs, it is more than 
likely that the price would have 
gone to an even million and a half. 

After any sale of 
this magnitude, there 
is always a good deal 
of speculation (not 
the least of which 
originates in the In- 
ternal Revenue Serv- 
ice) about how such 
matters work. They 
can be highly com- 
plex. First, Bally 
Ache’s total earnings 
of $543,527 are not 
shown as net profit. 
The expense of caring 
for him over the last 
two years totals about 
$20,000 ; winning per- 
centages to Trainer 
Jimmy Pitt and the 
jockeys, along with 

continued 





SHUNPIKER’S PAL 


BUSHED? 

HI WOiUDN'r UffTHECOlfOlIlT 
Ht POUS WAS AUOE If 

UNITED 

Pr», fftdrft/ EanMcr G$lf Carts 

AT tTOatlNS OOOOt and D9T. STOUT 


“Navigator” Compass lets you truise back roads in 
confidence. Shows you your direction from top or 
aide. Dome is liquid-filled for steady operation, has 
push-button light. #2957, gray case, or jT295S n 


SURE-FOOTED COMFORT 

most flexible, 
coolest on 
deck, 

court, campu: 

SPERRY 
TOP-SIDER- 

Rubber Ave.. ftsugalucli, Cl. 


camera 

m i 


rveigns dux j '/* oz . . . . xaKes Dig 

beautiful pictures in black and 
white or glorious full color. The 
GIFT SUPREME for yourself or 
business associates. 

Minox B with built-in shutter- 
coupled exposure meter. •; 

leather case and chain . . .169.95 '■ 

Minox ((IS without meter 139.50 
For exciting literature or brochure 
on "The Minox for Service Rec- 
ognition Programs and Executive 
Awards, ' write: 


give ; 
the 

world's i 
most 

unusual v 
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HORSE RACING coitlinucd 



Bill Skowron 

ACE YANjlELF-ifiSI, BASEMAN 

^ selects 


Plane-hopping Bill Skowron lives out of a suit- 
case. He travels light, smart, carefree with Reis 
Vycron and cotton pajamas and boxer shorts that 
dry ready-to-wear without ironing, whether 
they're washed in a machine or a hotel basin. 
Thanks to the Vycron in a luxury batiste fabric 
(50% Vycron Polyester and 50% combed cotton), 
Reis pa'jamas and boxer shorts feel as soft as 
fine linen next to the skin, a comfort break-thru 


Pajamas and Boxer Shorts 

...THE “CAREFREE TRAVELLERS” 


THAT NEED NO IRONING 


in wash-and-wear apparel! The fabric is certified 
for quality and wash-and-wear performance by 
United States Testing Co. Reis Vycron and cotton 
boxer shorts, $2.00. Reis Vycron and cotton 
pajamas, short sleeves, short legs $5.C0j long 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS • New YorX 
BROWNING FIFTH AVENUE . New York 
GIMBELS • New York 
BON MARCHE • Seattle 
FILENE’S • Boston 
3. 0. JONES, INC. • Charlotte 
MEIER & FRANK •, Portland, Ore. 
POLSKY COMPANY • Akron 


sleeves, long legs, $8.95. 


fO« OTHER FINE STOSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
WRtTe REIS, EMPIRE STATE 8100 . NEW VORX I. N. Y. 


BEAUNJT MILLS, Inc., Fibers Div., 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


gratuities to stable help, would take 
out another $115,000. If Bally Ache 
were heavily insured (say for $500,- 
000) premiums would total about 
$20,000. After these deduction.s, 
Fruchtman would pay tax on the re- 
maining income. 

FULL PAYMENT DELAYED 

In his deal with Arnold it is likely 
that Fruchtman retained a 15% in- 
terest in the colt (for future breeding 
purposes) and did not receive immedi- 
ate cash payment of $1,250,000. In- 
stead, the Arnold syndicate probably 
paid out a certain sum in cash, say 
$500,000, and will pay the balance 
out of Bally Ache’s future earnings. 
Fruchtman, meanwhile, would pay 
the capital gains tax on the full pur- 
chase price, and everything coming 
to him afterward would be gravy. 
The new owners could set up a depre- 
ciation schedule of $625,000 a year 
(half the purchase price), based on 
Bally Ache’s career as a race horse 
rather than his highly que.stionable 
potential as a stallion. Unless Bally 
Ache was good enough to win more 
than that sum in purse money this 
year and next, the Arnold syndicate 
would have a legitimate paper loss to 
hand over to any inquisitive inspec- 
tor from the tax bureau. It’s both 
clever and legal. 

For Bally Ache, however, the im- 
mediate problem is winning this 
week’s S150,000-added Preakness. In 
his path there is only one obstacle: a 
long-barreled 1,000-pound chestnut 
named Venetian Way. Bally Ache 
has the advantage of having run — 
and w'on — on the Pimlico strip. As a 
front runner he won’t in the least 
mind the tight turns which make it 
tougher to catch him; and the shorter 
distance (shorter than the Derby by 
one-sixteenth of a mile) should 
benefit him more than Venetian Way. 
Jockey Bobby Ussery said after last 
week’s Preakness Prep, “When we 
were beaten in the Derby it didn’t 
convince me. But if Venetian Way 
can do it again he’s better than I 
think he is.” 

Venetian Way’s trainer, Vic Sovin- 
ski, had a broad smile on his face as 
he watched Bally Ache’s easy Prep 
win. “I don’t know if I’ve got Bally 
Ache’s number,” he said slowly, “but 
I do think I’ve got a better race 
horse.” end 
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Write for eopy of this photo, autographed by Snead. 

SAM SNEAD 5 famous for golf and straw hats, tvears the new Mallory ^'Fainvay'". . . a jungle 
palm, telescope crown style with colorful batik-puggree hand and black brim binding. This and other 
smart Mallory Straws are now at your Mallory dealers and Sam Snead Pro Shops at Greenbrier and 
Boca Raton. Special package of 3 bands person- 

ally selected by Slammin’ Sammy available at ■ I 

dealers ... or send S4 check or money order to ■ H m m I 

'ISA Milan telescope witii pleated ancien 
ladder print band and metal ornament 


MALLORY 

CENTREDENT PANABREEZA wit 
grosgrain band and matching brim 


OPTIMO of lightweight imported Milan with 
grosgrain band and exclusive crown style. 


defcioue 

numiii 

cocWails at Kome 



MAKE THEM THE QUICK, EASY WAY WITH 

THE ORIGINAL 

MANHATTAN MIX 

Just add your favorite brand 
of whiskey to Holland House 
Manhattan Mix. and you'll 
serve perfect Manhattans 
every time. 

Otiicr popular Holland House 
Cocktail Mixes: Dry .Martini, 
Daiquiri. M liiskcy Sour, Tom 
Collins, Old Fashioned, 
Bronx, Side Car, Quinine 
Tonic and Gimlet. 

NOUAl^ 

MANmMIX 

Full Pint — enough QOtf 
for 32 cocktails. 

Slighily higher in Southern & Western St.itcs 
At Food, Drug, Beverage & liquor Stores 
Write for free cocktail and canapil recipes! 
Holland House Sales Co., Weodside 77, N. Y. 

^ TRAILER HITCH 

RETRACTS! 


k AVOIDS THIS 

^1 Swings out of sight in seconds. 
~ Lets you park or be pushed 

■ safely. Prevents hidden license 
numbers, and bruised shins. 
Fils most cars, Wrile for lolder 
and name of nearest dealer! 


BIG BOY PRODUCTS DIVISION 

The Dalton Foundries, Inc., Warsaw 13, Ind. 
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GOLF / Dan Jenkins 


Colonial 

omen 


If tradition holds, Julius 
Boros, winner at Texas, 
is a good bet for the Open 


I N the Colonial National Invita- 
tion at Fort Worth something 
happened which should encourage ev- 
ery pro on the circuit. Arnold Palmer 
lost his third tournament in a row. 

He was defeated by 20 other pros 
and Julius Boros, the big, slow-mov- 
ing former Open champion who sank 
a 20-foot birdie putt on the 71st hole 
to take first place with a 280. It was 
Boros’ first tournament victory of the 
season, and one which may turn out 
to be significant. In eight of the last 
12 years, the w’inner of the U.S. Open 
has been among the top five at Fort 
Worth. Colonial Country Club is Ben 
Hogan's home course, and Hogan has 
accounted for four of the Open vic- 
tories. But Lloyd Mangrum, Ed Fur- 
gol, Dick Mayer and Tommy Bolt 
have helped the tradition. 

Colonial itself was once a U.S. 
Open course, and it may be this that 
makes the demanding 7, ()4 1-yard 
course such a good test. As Boros 
pointed out, “It is just like the Open. 
You have to position your tee shots 
and there are undulating greens.’’ 

As for Palmer, he began his losing 
streak when he was defeated by tall 
Bill Collins in a playoff for the Hous- 
ton Open. He fell to a fifth place tie 
the next week in the Tournament of 
Champions at Las V'egas. At Colo- 
nial, Palmer dropped even lower, ty- 
ing for 22d and winning only $243.33. 

If Palmer’s performance was disap- 
pointing to the masses who followed 
him, he was not particularly dis- 
turbed. 'T was tired and I was trying 



WINNER BOROS RECOVERS WITH WEDGE 


out a new set of irons,’’ he explained. 
“The constant pre.ssure of contention 
seemed to catch up with me.’’ Nor 
did Palmer see anything strange in 
his changing irons, although this was 
his third switch this year. “I hook the 
middle irons,’’ he .said. “So T switch 
clubs more than anybody. I’m con- 
stantly trying to correct my swing.” 

There is no question that the Co- 
lonial course requires deep thinking 
and expert play, and last week there 
was plenty of both. At the ninth in 
the first round, Gene Littler, who tied 
for second with the 40-year-old Aus- 
tralian, Kelvin Nagle, had a lOO-yard 
holeout for an eagle deuce. Mike Sou- 
chak, playing in the threesome di- 
rectly ahead, had made almost pre- 
cisely the same shot. Only Hogan 
among the leaders was unhappy with 
his game. As in the Masters earlier, 
he hit more greens than the winner 
and even managed more birdies, but 
he had more putts. A closing 69 
(though he three-putted the final 
green) soothed him somewhat. 

More soothed, of course, was Bo- 
ros, who won $5,000 and has seldom 
looked better in winning. A late start- 
er who has never won a tournament 
before May, Boros has been creeping 
up on the leaders with a second in 
the Crosby, a fifth in the Masters and 
a third at Las Vegas. He is a good 
hot-weather player who would like 
nothing better than to preserve a 
tradition— a tradition, incidentally, 
that Arnold Palmer would just as 
soon forget. end 
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The famous Italian designer suggested one change. 


Just because the appearance of the Volks- 
wagen doesn't change from year to year, 
don't think we take it for gronted. 

Some time ago, we called in a world- 
famous Italian body designer and we osked 
him whot changes he would recommend in 
the design of the Volkswagen. 

He studied if and studied if. Then he said, 
"Moke the rear window larger." 


"That's all?" 

"Thot's all." 

We did, starting with the '58 VW. 

The Volkswagen is never changed to 
make it different. Only to make it belter. 

Chonges toke place throughout the year. 
!9 functionol improvements have been made 
in the 1960 VW so far; improvements in 
handling, in ride, in durability. But your eye 


wouldn't detect these changes unless we 
pointed them out. A nice Volkswogen touch 
is that most of the new parts ore inter- 
changeoble; they con also be used on pre- 
vious-yeor VWs. 

We think theVolkswagen opproach 
to automobile design mokes sense. 
It might even turn out to be the 
most odvanced styling idea of all. 



Here's the golf ball chat keeps its 
promise. Play it just once and you’ll see 
how well. 

The promise? That no ball will out- 
drive the new Super Maxfli . . . none play 
more accurately from an iron . . . none 
putt truer. And chat no ball will keep its 
gleaming whiteness longer. 

The new Super Maxfii’s distance and 
accuracy come from its two-stage con- 
trolled winding and its unique Energy- 
Bank liquid center. Its lasting white 
gleam is guarded by a resilient armor of 
the toughest, whitest finish ever made . . . 
chemically bonded to the prime 
balata cover. 

New distance, new accuracy, new last- 
ing whiteness — all new reasons why... 

You'll never know how good you are 
until you play a new Super Maxfli. 


So/d on/y in pro s/tops ... * 

and unconditional/y guaranteed under the • 
Dun/op Bond of Master Craftsmanship. * 




Tip from the Top 


BLANCHE soHL, Okio State University, Coluinbus, Ohio 


Maximum speed at impact 

S hortest definition of a golf swing: feel the weight of the club- 
head and swing it to produce maximum speed at the moment it 
hits the ball. If maximum speed has not been reached at impact one is 
not hitting the ball. 

Since the speed of the clubhead at the hit results finally from the 
wrists unbending and releasing, golfers should learn to delay this wrist 
action by pulling the hands into the ball on the forward swing with the 
wrists cocked until the last moment. This is the mark of a good swing. 

Don’t get ahead of yourself on the way down by throwing the club- 
head away from the body, straightening out the wrists and the right 
arm. This is hitting too soon. Correctly, the hands should pull the club- 
head to the ball. If you pull, the hands lead, and this keeps the wrists 
cocked and the right elbow folded up. It also preserves the greatest angle 
possible between the extended left arm and the club. On your pull, use 
all your strength, even your back muscles. The more pull, the more speed 
at impact and the more distance. 

The transfer of the weight to the left foot and the unwinding of the 
body are tied in with the pull of the hands. Practice both at the same 
time. You can feel the resulting centrifugal force which hits or propels 
the ball. When you are playing, just swing and time this hit. You will be 
pulling to create maximum clubhead speed at the split second you make 
contact with the ball. 
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QUiNSIGAMOND MIRACLE 

continued from page ]9 


snapped. But had Harvard been play- 
ing it cozy to conserve energy for the 
finals? Most observers thought not, 
but a nagging shadow of a doubt re- 
mained through the afternoon as the 
overcast lifted and the breeze piped 
up and Harvard made a sweep of the 
lightweight finals (extending the 
lightweight varsity skein to 26) . Navy 
won the heavyweight freshman race 
and Cornell the one for heavyweight 
jayvees. 

CORNELL ALL THE WAY 

Finally, the big race. When the 
shells were still specks in the distance 
a man with a stop watch yelled, 
“Navy’s rowing 37, but I don’t believe 
it.’’ He checked again. “I get ’em at 
36 this time, and now’ I believe it.’’ 
Harvard was coming on smoothly at 
30-31, Cornell about the same. 

Cornell, as it developed later, had 
jumped off to a magnificent start, with 
Navy second and Harvard third. The 
Big Red held the lead all the way. 
Streaking over the last 200 yards, 
Cornell had a full length and a com- 
fortable stretch of open water over 
the Harvard and Navy shells, which 
were prow and prow. Harvard’s clos- 
ing spurt saved second place by a 
foot or two, but Cornell was long 
gone, winning in 6:33.5. Harvard was 
clocked at 6:38.4, Navy 6:38.9. 

Stork Sanford, a tall, gaunt, be- 
spectacled man with the weathered 
look of a Grant Wood farmer, con- 
gratulated his men with a grin and a 
backslap. “We were only up to 32 at 
the finish,’’ he said. “You normally 
expect to have to sprint more, but I 
can’t complain. I don’t think this 
crew is good enough yet for a tough 
sprint. We’re going to have to learn 
how to sprint and that’s for sure.” 

Soon Sanford was engulfed by a 
tide of handshakers. When the crowd 
thinned a bit he went on : 

“We had our first race of the season 
last week [losing to Navy). When we 
got back I took two time trials over 
2,000 meters. The junior varsity w’on 
both trials by something like three 
lengths.” 

Hence the new Cornell varsity and 
thus a most spectacular rowing vic- 
tory. As Sanford moved off, a voice 
called out, “Better start studying 
Italian.” The voice belonged to Tip 
Goes, chairman of the U.S. Olympic 
Rowing Committee. end 



CLOCK FROM PALLADIO 



LUGGAGE BY GUCCI 



PANETTONE CAKE BY MOTTA 
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FOND OF 

THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 

GAkkIANO 


Add to the list of chic Italian 
delights the liquid gold of 
Galliano, the legendary liqueur, 
“distilled from the rays of the 
sun.” There’s no taste quite like 
it in the world. Try a sip of its 
bright, sunny flavor. Galliano— 
the fine Italian liqueur that 
conquered America. 
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Part Z Visit to a Small Continent 

THE WILL 
AND 
THE WAY 


What arc the secrets of Australia’s surge to sporting 
greatness? In the last of two parts, the author 
finds his answer— and some other revelations 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 



IN SVDNKY. SeOKTS-CAR RNTHCSIASTS 


O NE OF the first facts anyone learns 
about Australia is that it is a large 
place with few people. The more you 
get to know about that remote con- 
tinent the more you appreciate that 
there is no other fact — except possi- 
bly its very isolation— quite as signif- 
icant as this odd disparity of 10 mil- 
lions occupying a land about the size 
of the United States. There is plenty 
of room, about 3.5 people to the 
square mile; in Europe there are -327. 
Since just about every aspect of life 
in Australia seems to be reflected in 
its sports, which it pursues with an 
almost vehement enthusiasm, it 
should come as no surprise to dis- 
cover that Australian-rules football, 
the one new game the country has in- 
vented, is played on an oval field 
roughly 200 yards long by 150 yards 
wide, about twice the size of an Amer- 
ican football gridiron. A cross be- 
tween Gaelic football and Rugby, 
with some overtones of basketball— 
the 18 players on a side are pitted 
in man-to-man duels — Australian- 


rules is a wide-open game which fea- 
tures rugged tackling (below the neck 
and above the knees), long and con- 
trolled drop-kicking and a spectacu- 
lar specialty called “high marking” 
in which a player will leap way off 
the ground to catch a hall booted into 
his territory and the man covering 
him will try to get up even higher. 
If either succeeds in pulling the ball 
in on the fly and holding onto it, his 
team receives a free kick on the op- 
ponents’ goal from that spot. 

Though you would expect it to be, 
Australian-rules football is not at 
present the national game. It is 
played mainly in the three states 
which front on the Southern Ocean: 
Western Australia, South Australia 
and Victoria, with Melbourne its 
hotbed. This undoubtedly goes a long 
way toward explaining why Sydney 
(the capital of New South Wales, the 
most populous and influential state) 
has stubbornly stuck with Rugby, for 
the two metropolises are intransigent 
rivals, and for Sydney to take up 


something Melbourne is famous for 
would amount not to adoption but 
capitulation. In the southern states, 
though, the Australian-rules season 
brings on a rampant fever of interest 
comparable to our annual autumn 
convulsion. Everyone roots (or bar- 
racks) ferociously for his team, even 
persons like John Landy, whose tem- 
perament is otherwise noticeably re- 
strained. Landy played it as a boy. 
So did Herb Elliott. That’s where he 
got his nose banged up. It’s a very 
Australian game. 

.MEMORY OK MATILDA 

Technically, my visit to the small 
continent this past autumn w'as my 
second. In 1943, when my outfit was 
en route to China, the troopship an- 
chored off Freemantle, the port for 
Perth, for three days, and we got 
ashore on two of them. I remember 
very little about that short stopover 
except that the Australian girls w'ere 
as wholesome and unaloof as we had 
heard, and that a troupe of local en- 
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tertainers put on a show at the dock 
climaxed by the inevitable rendering 
of Waltzing Matilda by the entire 
ensemble. 

This folk ballad, long a kind of un- 
official national anthem, tells the 
story of a swagman who has stolen 
a sheep, and today there are quite a 
number of Australians who are of the 
opinion that it .should be played far 
less often, if at all. They contend the 
subject matter presents their country 
in an incorrect and unfavorable light. 
A far more self-critical people than is 
generally recognized, Australians ad- 
mit that this sort of touchiness stems 
from a kind of national inferiority 
complex, which also prompts their 
predilection for knocking themselves 
good-humoredly and the relish some 
of them take in being conspicuous- 
ly and audibly Australian when in 
strange locales thousands of miles 
from home. They also know that they 
are sometimes direct to the point of 
abrasiveness. 

Better than anyone else they un- 


derstand their ambivalent attitude 
toward Britain — their resentment of 
anything smacking of stuffy colo- 
nialistic ritual and distinction, and, 
conversely, the honest sense of se- 
curity they draw from their ties with 
the mother country. (They are, for 
example, in no hurry to adopt an 
official national anthem of their own 
to replace God Save the Queen.) They 
are modest about their national vir- 
tues, which are abundant, to .say the 
least, and are genuinely delighted 
when visitors comment, say, on their 
deep-going friendliness and their as- 
tonishing lack of all affectation, or 
when visitors simply remark that 
Australians today seem to lead a 
very good life. 

There are no two ways about this: 
they do. Nearly every family has a 
nice little home, standing on its own 
plot of land, usually with a small 
garden. Few people are rich by Amer- 
ican standards, but then they do not 
have our extremes of poverty either. 
There are no slums as we know them. 


“The Australians did not play both 
ends against the middle, but they are 
in a position today where they enjoy 
the fruits of both socialism and cap- 
italism,” Fred Hubbard, a well- 
informed American journalist who has 
spent the last decade in Au.stralia, has 
said. “On the one hand, one out of 
every four Australians works for the 
government, and legislation ha-s pro- 
vided the workingman with liljeral 
.sick leaves, long-service leaves, good- 
ly pensions and a generous medical 
setup which even includes a bonus 
for having a baby. On the other hand, 
one out of every four Australians now 
drives an auto and 60,000 are share- 
holders in the Broken Hill Proprietory 
Company, the vast .steel combine." 

MKI.BA. FE.YNN .AND KKI.I-KUMAN 

Culturally, to be sure, Australia has 
produced and offered little. One of 
the reason.s why sport has always 
loomed so large is the limited means 
of other diversion: there are few the- 
atrical productions or concerts, hardly 
any light or jazz music, a paucity of 
newspapers and lively periodicals. 
Nonsporting entertainment consists 
principally of going to English and 
American movies and watching tele- 
vision. (A high proportion of the fea- 
ture shows on television, incidental- 
ly, are kinescopes or tapes of Ameri- 
can series, and if you have missed a 
few stirring chapters of such classics 
as the Bob (himmingi^ Show or SVr- 
geani Preston of the Yukon, this is 
the place to catch them.) The young 
person of talent often must go abroad 
to realize it. Compared to the large 
number of Australian athletes who 
have earned worldwide reputations 
— T would guess that a dinner table 
of knowledgeable Americans might 
name as many as 20 — few have gained 
a comparable renown in other fields. 
The same dinner table would prob- 
ably come up with Nellie Melba, the 
opera star; Henry Handel Richard- 
son, the authoress; Errol Flynn (from 
Tasmania); Percy Grainger, the com- 
poser; Judith Anderson and Cyril 
Ritchard of the stage ; Annette Keller- 
man, who popularized the one-piece 
bathing suit; Alan Moorehead, the 
writer; maybe Ray Lawler, the au- 
thor of that splendid play, Summer 
of the Sere7itpenth Doll— hut after 
this they would find the going hard. 

It is easy to understand why sport 
hts traditionally been the area into 

continued 
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which Australia threw its interest and 
its heart. To begin with, the climate 
is ideal — softly temperate, Califor- 
nian, you might say, congenial to 
sports the year round. Moreover, if 
over the years Australians had few 
other riches, they enjoyed marvelous 
natural facilities for sports— the sea 
was handy , the grass was hardy , broad 
expanses of public parkland were at 
their disposal, and cities, schools and 
clubs were quick to take advantage 
of the plenteous elbow room and set 
up first-class sports grounds. Austra- 
lians had the time Cor sports, too, 
for they had never really bought the 
nose-to-the-grindstone philosophy 
and they worked at least as hard at 
sport as at their trades. 

In a country as young as Australia, 
w'here so much emphasis has tradi- 
tionally been placed on physical ac- 
tivity, where sports-loving parents 
get up in the middle of a winter night 
ami sit l)efore fires to hear the short- 
wave broadcast of the Davis Cup 
matches from Forest Uiils and the 
cricket test matches from Lords (re- 
layed from country to country by 
stations in the cricket belt of Paki- 
stan. India, and Singapore), a boy is 
born and bred to sport.s. It is a sort 
of national ambition to become good 
at one of them. The youngsters get a 
big push in this direction at public 
school, for sports are a compulsory 
part of the curriculum. From the 
time he is about 8, a boy attends 
sports classes two afternoons a week, 
usually on Wednesday and Friday, 
three hours each clay of cricket in the 
summer and Rugby or Australian- 
rules in the winter. The kids who don’t 
fit into these games are supervised 
in swimming and tennis, The whole 
enrollment, in short, participates in 
one sport or another. Interschool 
competition begins when the boys are 
12 and 13, and juniors who show 
promise early get an opportunity to 
find out how they stack up against 
the best from other sections. For in- 
stance, annual Australia-wide track 
and field championships for 12-, 14-, 
and IG-year-old age groups were inau- 
gurated in 1951 and similar swimming 
championships the same year. 

“The size of our population, I 
think, has a lot to do with the 
keenness of our young athletes,’’ 
Peter Thom.son, the golfer, has said. 
“Nothing helps you to climb a bit 


like a little success, and in Australia 
you can distinguish yourself without 
too much difficulty. You don’t have 
to make your way past so many 
others. To get to the top in. a country 
like the United States, with your 
ITO million, why, it must look in- 
superable to a young boy, way be- 
yond him.’’ 

Aside from the abetment he re- 
ceives at school the young Australian 
athlete gets enormous encourage- 
ment from his family. There are some 
“stage mothers’’ and “stage fathers’’ 
who push their kids, neurotically 
seeking to fulfill through them their 
own ambitions, but their number is 
small. Australians by and large are 
a people with a healthy outlook, and 
they are healthy parents. 

.A HAND FOK THR ItOADS 

In this connection I wonder if 
there ever were two parents more 
honestly helpful to an aspiring ath- 
lete than Alan and Bonnie Hoad were 
to their son, Lewis. Mr. Hoad has a 
feeling for sport, all right. In school 
he was a swimming and diving cham- 
pion and, though a man of restricted 
means— for 15 years he worked as an 
electrician for the Sydney Transport 
Department— he found the time to 
be a first-rate ice hockey player, a 
good rifle shot, a three-mile racer 
with the Coogee Surf Club and a 
competitor in the hundred-miles-a- 
day jaunts of the Pedal Cyclists As- 
sociation, The wonder is that a sports- 
saturated man like Mr. Hoad and his 
wife named their first son not after 
an athlete but after Lewis Stone, an 
actor they admired. The best way, I 
am sure, to bring out the unbelievably 
close and salutary sports communion 
the Hoad family shared is to quote 
a sentence here and a sentence there 
from the early chapters of the auto- 
biography Low wrote shortly after 
winning his second Wimbledon cham- 
pionship and turning professional: 

“Because the war was on and there 
were few adults to play tennis with, 
my mother took up the game just to 
give me the opportunity to practice. 
. . . Always scheming to help my ten- 
nis, he IDadl took me to all the 
transport department courts to give 
me experience on as many diflerent 
surfaces as possible. ... He [Dad] 
built up a kayak to sail in the local 
storm-w’ater canal and made the exer- 
cises we did at night fun instead of 
hard work. . . , Mum joined a few 


sessions, too. She did backbends bet- 
ter than the rest of us. . . . We built 
our own [table-tennis| table in the 
club w'orkshop, and my father acted 
a.s our coach. . , . My mother took 
me often to "White City to watch the 
1 ig names of tennis in action. . . . 
There was a time when I won the 
final of a New South Wales hard 
court title, and when I went home 
and entered the kitchen I asked, 
‘How'd you go, Mum?’ She smiled 
and said, ‘I won. How’d you go?’ ’’ 



AUSSin GIRt..S. NO LKS-S KNlORCmiC 


Australians consider themselves 
ungifted at organization. When they 
speak of the 1956 Olympic Games at 
Melbourne, for example, their fond- 
ness for self-ribbing often leads them 
to make wry comments on the order 
of, “It was a miracle, you know, we 
ever got anything ready at all for the 
Games, but when they were actually 
held the same year they were sched- 
uled for— now, that was a shocker.’’ 

There may be some areas in which 
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the native administrative faculty may 
be retarded, but sports is not one 
of thorn. Take swimming. The New 
South Wales Au.stralian Swimming 
Association, founded in 1889, is now 
composed of 126 clubs witli a total 
registered membership of 19, 602. New 
South Wales, to he certain, is the 
swimming center, but Victoria is not 
exactly unbuoyant, with its 13,000 
registered club members, or Queens- 
land with its 10,206. Tennis, a work- 
ingman’s game in Au.stralia, has in 


which cater to some 100,000 golfers. 
Golf in Australia, incidentally, is 
much less expensive than in any place 
except Scotland. You find the same 
pattern repeated in every sport: low 
cost, high membership. There are 26 
bicycle clubs, with 4,020 members, 
in New South Wales alone. There are 
1,427 lawn bowling clubs, with 171,- 
687 meml)ers. And so on and on. 
Mateland is clubland. 

While visitors to Australia may be 
aghast at the extent of the compe- 
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the neighborhood of 300,000 regis- 
tered tournament players and an- 
other o50,000 unregistered players — 
in other words, about one out of every 
12 Australians is enmeshed in it. 

The figures for golf are not nearly 
as overwhelming. Until recently it 
was hard for a youngster to gravitate 
to the game unless he was born into 
a well-to-do golf-playing family. Nev- 
ertheless, there are today some 1,000 
golf clubs, counting the public courses, 


titions already on the schedule, the 
various sports organizations seem in- 
tensely devoted to enlarging their op- 
erations, almost as if they felt that a 
moment’s delin<juence would put them 
a step behind a rival state or another 
game. An incisive example is the 
Ijawn Tennis Association of Victoria, 
composed of 325 afliliated clubs and 
associations. In 1958, feeling that 
they were not doing enough to pro- 
mote junior tennis, the L'l'AV inaugu- 


rated the Schoolgirls’ and School- 
boys’ Championships for under-1 7 and 
under-19 players, plus some assorted 
junior-junior championships. The en- 
trants numbered 1,745, so apparently 
this tourney filled a need, for other- 
wise the state’s juniors have a chance 
to engage only in school matches and 
club matches, the Victoria champion- 
ship fon grass), the Victoria hard- 
court championships, interstate team 
matches ffour a side), interregional 
championships among the LTAV’s 
14 regions, some inierassociation 
matches and either the Country Ten- 
nis Carnival at Kuoyong (for those 
who live in the country) ortho metro- 
politan winter pennant competition 
and Metropoliian Week at Kooyong. 
This, I believe, would cover most of 
the authorized competitions, except 
for the junior divisions of the other 
state championships and the national 
championships. Mr. R. N. Vroland, 
the incumbent president of the L'l'A V, 
likes to think his organization has a 
progressive point of view, and he feels 
a yawning gap iti its promotional 
program was filled when during six 
months of 1959 it provided planned 
instruction by accredited coaches for 
1,400 young players between the ages 
of 9 and 15. Well, it’s a start. 

AN A\IA1.(;AM— I'Ll s 

A fine climate, plenty of room, 
plenty of time, an inbred love of 
sports and the wdsh to excel at them, 
the lack of competing fields of inter- 
est, the worship of the physical idea 
which is part of a young country, the 
right pitch of support from one’s 
family and friends, the splendid nat- 
ural facilities, the relatively inexpen- 
sive cost of sport, the early orienta- 
tion in school, the opportunity to 
develop in highly organized compe- 
titions— and added to these, good 
food for growing bodies and the nat- 
ural desire of the people of a small na- 
tion to do famously in fields which 
command international attention and 
respect — these in combination are the 
amalgam which has made Australia 
the most vigorous sports country of 
all times. It doesn’t entirely explain, 
though, the emergence of its super- 
athletes. If you add two other factors 
on which .Australia places strong em- 
phasis, it doe.s. 'I’hey are: extremely 
able coaching and plain hard work. 

These are more closely related than 
you might think at first. 'Fhere are 
conlin rial 
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times when every athlete, even the 
most extraordinarily gifted, begins to 
question the whole damned exhaust- 
ing business. More often than not, the 
person who helps him through the 
sloughs of despondency is his coach. 
The Australians, being an uncompli- 
cated people, realize that the success 
of a potential champion’s develop- 
ment depends more on how his per- 
sonality fuses with his coach’s than 
on the latter’s skill as an instructor. 
The governing fathers in every sport 
may have their private ideas about 
w'hich coaches are technically the 
best but, with the big picture in 
mind, they encourage their stars to 
go to whatever coach he or she enjoys 
working with. 

<’()A(’HKS AM) CONTUOVEKSY 

There are many exceedingly well- 
qualified coaches in every sport, but 
the best-known— the ones whose pu- 
pils have made them renowned— are 
Harry Hopman in tennis, Percy Ce- 
rutty and Franz Stampfl in track, 
Korman V'cn Nida in golf and Frank 
Guthrie, Harry Gallagher, Sam Her- 
ford, Forbes Carlile and Don Talbot 
in swimming. The most controversial 
is Cerutty, Herb Elliott’s coach, a 
garrulous, white-haired antitradition- 
alist whose novel ideas include train- 
ing runs over the sand dunes near his 
home in Portsea and diets in which 
dried fruit, nuts and rolled oats figure 
prominently. Cerutty’s yen for self- 
advertisement periodically gets out 
of hand, and there is no doubt that 
his interest in his charges can be ex- 
cessive : he has a compulsion for want- 
ing to take over not only their ath- 
letic careers but their whole lives. 
With a wisdom far beyond his 22 
years, Elliott has learned how to ride 
with Cerutty’s extravagances and 
sticks w'ith them because he thinks 
Perc knows more about running than 
any person alive. He also likes him. 

In a land where everyone is an au- 
thority on tennis, Harry Ilopman, 
naturally, has his detractors who 
question anything and everything 
he does, but most Australians have 
boundless faith in Harry. They 
should. Hopman was the coach of the 
team that in 1939 gained the Davis 
Cup for Australia after a 20-year 
hiatus. He was called back again in 
1950 to restore Australia’s sagging 
fortunes and has succeeded so well 
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that his teams have lost the cup but 
twice in the la.st decade. A superb 
technician, he is also a bug on physical 
condition. When he first saw Frank 
Sedgman in a coaching class at Koo- 
yong in 1940 he sent the slender boy 
to a gymnasium to build himself up. 
When Hoad used to go for condition- 
ing runs in the park in London at 
night. Harry ran with him. 

The era of the swimming coach, a 
big man in Australia today, began in 
1946, shortly after the idea of get- 
ting back into the competitive swim 
dawned concurrently on several of 
the sport's leaders, most notably the 
late Professor Frank Cotton of the 
University of Sydney, who was in- 
vestigating the physiology of muscu- 
lar exercises, and Marsden Campbell, 
a former backstroke champion who 
advocated adopting the American 
methods of off-season body-building 
as espoused principally by Bob Kip- 
hulh of Yale. By 1950 Australians 
were approaching swimming as a 
sport that had to be worked on hard 
the year round. In the off season the 
swimmer did his body-building ex- 
ercises — “Bob Kiphuth may have 
really made a bigger contribution to 
Australian swimming than he has to 
American,” Syd Grange, the secretary 
of the New South Wales Amateur 
Swimming Association, has said — and 
during the season he worked himself 
up to top form via eight weeks of 
prewater conditioning, six weeks of 
light preliminary workouts, eight 
weeks of intensified workouts and a 
final two weeks calculated to bring 
him to the peak of his form. Now 
this is the kind of regimen from which 
a Spartan might turn with an airy 
wave of his hand and the excuse that 
he had changed his mind and was 
going in for darts instead. As for the 
Australian swimmers, there is not one 
who wouldn’t long ago have become 
the victim of mental fatigue were it 
not for the companionship and under- 
standing of his coach, an alter ego 
indeed. An extreme case but not an 
untypical one is that of Dawn Fraser, 
the world record holder in the 100- 
metcr freestyle. When her coach, 
Harry Gallagher, took up a new posi- 
tion in Adelaide, Dawn, a Sydney 
girl, changed Jobs and moved to Ade- 
laide. She lives with the Gallaghers 
in their home, which is right beside 
the pool. 

While a certain individuality ex- 
ists in the approaches of the several 


coaches and in the form of the various 
swimmers, there is, notwithstanding, 
a definite Australian style. It may 
have been best described in an in- 
formal comment which Bob Kiphuth 
made to an Australian friend at the 
1956 Olympic Games: “You’re swim- 
ming just like we used to.” The ex- 
planation is quite interesting. After 
the 1924 Olympics, as was mentioned 
earlier, Australia stood still and the 
U.S. and Japan moved far ahead, 
searching out new methods of body- 
building and increasingly more refined 
techniques. By 1936 the Japanese, 
for example, were experimenting with 
delayed breathing and the intricate 
timing of the overtaking arm action 



A .STAR EMKRlTUs, .John Landy is still 
an example of fortitude to countrymen. 


in the glide. “The Americans and 
Japanese overexperimented — that 
was the rock they tripped on,” an 
Australian coach pointed out to me. 
“We avoided all of that simply by 
not being in the picture. When we 
returned to serious swimming just be- 
fore the 1952 Olympics we were lucky 
enough to make two decisions that 
have turned out to be right. In body- 
building we stressed a small number 
of exercises to develop gross power — 
not fiexibility; body-presses and work 
with the medicine ball and with the 
weights. Our other correct guess was 
in style. We stayed with the classical 
techniques.” This, amongother things, 
has meant using fewer strokes than 
was the vogue and making them 
count more. In the 1956 Games, where 
many Japanese and American swim- 
mers were taking 50 strokes to the 
lap, the Australians frequently av- 
eraged 41. Murray Rose was swim- 


ming constantly under 40. After they 
saw this, the Japanese coaches went 
back home and changed young Yam- 
anaka, who had their technique down 
to perfection, completely. When he 
made his records this past year, Y am- 
anaka was swimming 35 strokes a lap 
with a wonderful Australian style. 

THE EXAMPLE OP’ L.ANDY 

The man who popularized hard 
work for swimmers, for runners, for 
everyone was Landy. Fate could have 
been kinder to John Landy. The 
glory of being the first man to break 
the four-minute barrier in the mile 
fell not to him but to Roger Bannis- 
ter. Two w’eeks after Bannister ran 
his historic 3:59.4 at Oxford, Landy 
cracked this mark with 3:57.9 at 
Turku in Finland. In the Mile of the 
Century at Vancouver in 1954 the 
honors again w'ent to Bannister. Nor 
did Landy fare too well in the Mel- 
bourne Olympics. Hobbled by in- 
flamed tendons, he flnished third on 
nerve alone after barely qualifying 
for the final. It is heart-warming to 
report that in his own country John 
Landy is not remembered as a man 
who was never quite first. He is ad- 
mired perhaps more than any other 
athlete and, what is more, for the 
right reasons: for his unblinking 
sportsmanship at the bitterest mo- 
ments, the modesty and honesty 
that characterized his conduct and 
the fact that he was one of the finest 
runners in history, a man who broke 
four minutes in the mile no less than 
six times. The Australian fans clearly 
understand— and they might have 
missed this point since there is a side 
of the national character that is im- 
patient with subtleties— that if Landy 
was perhaps too mechanical a runner 
and lacked Bannister's racing in- 
stincts, this was the unfortunate con- 
sequence of the absence of any 
countrymen who could give him any 
race at all during his formative years 
and his subsequent reliance on the 
stop watch as his opponent. They 
understand also that his disappoint- 
ing showing in the Olympics has 
stemmed indirectly from placing his 
country above his owm interests. 
After tremendous pressure had been 
put on him, he consented to pub- 
licize the Melbourne Games by go- 
ing to the U.S. in the spring of 
1956 ; here he ran two sub-four-miriute 
miles within a week, and they proved 
continued 
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to be his last great performances. 

As we have suggested, a large part 
of Landy’s contribution to Australian 
sport lay not in his performances but 
in the methods attending his develop- 
ment. In a country that had never 
before produced a middle-distance 
runner of any note, this intense young 
college boy set out to make himself 
into a ‘‘running animal.” He forced 
himself to the point of exhaustion in 
his daily workouts; at one period, em- 
phasizing interval-running, he ran as 
many as a dozen incredibly fast all-out 
quarters each afternoon. Helearneden 
route that pushing one’s self past 
reasonably strenuous limits did not 
bring on staleness and that if an ath- 
lete stuck to a schedule over a long 
period the body would respond. His 
did. He actually did transform himself 
into a running animal, with an en- 
tirely different pulse and heart beat 
and lung capacity than the av’erage 
man. The point is this: if young Aus- 
tralian girls of 12 are nowadays swim- 
ming 12 miles a day, as the daughter 
of a Sydneyite friend of mine is doing, 
it all goes back to T^andy, for although 
the heavy-training advocates in the 
other sports were arriving at these 
same conclusions independently, it 
was the great miler who dramatized 
for his countrymen the nature and 
extent of its ^•alue. 

KEWAKl) OF KECOONITION 

It only remains to be added, brief- 
ly, that the substantial recognition 
an exceptional athlete receives in Aus- 
tralia has something to do with there 
being so many. Jack Kramer’s candid 
remark about why he likes to visit 
there comes to mind: ‘‘You’re im- 
portant in Australia in a way you 
like to be.” When Kramer walks 
down the street in an Australian city 
he is spotted by many passers-by and 
approached for a friendly chat by 
more than a few. In New York, when 
he emerges from his hotel, there is 
no such activity or interest unless, 
perchance, Sal Mineo should come 
sweeping out of the revolving door 
right after him. As far as amateur 
athletes go— the Australian defini- 
tions of amateurism vary with each 
sport — only the tennis players are ac- 
corded liberal financial treatment. In 
professional sports only the top tennis 
pros and cricketers do well by our 
standards of payment and, interest- 


ingly enough, unless a golf pro is a 
Thomson or a Crampton, he actually 
makes less than a plumber. 

But above and beyond this, it pays 
in many indirect ways to be an ath- 
lete in Australia. If you make a name 
for yourself in sport, you enjoy a 
pleasant place in society, an agreeable 
life, and you will prosper commercial- 
ly if you are normally industrious. 
Take the case of Frank Sedgman, one 
of the country's most popular tennis 
stars. In 1952, when Frank w'as teeter- 
ing on the brink of turning profes- 
sional, Australians contributed $13,- 
260 to a wedding-gift fund that would 
encourage him to remain an amateur 
for another season and so be eligible to 
defend the Davis Cup. Frank used the 
money principally to purchase a gas 
station, which proved to be a good 
thing until the accelerated auto age 
resulted in a plethora of gas stations. 
He then sold this property. For a 
while Frank manufactured flavored 
straws (called Sedgies), but now the 
bulk of his investment is in a gym- 
nasium with squash courts in Mel- 
bourne. He is doing very nicely. 

Whither Australia and Australian 
sports? I don’t think any punditry 
or pronouncements are called for. In 
one direction, as life becomes more 
autofied and Americanized, there are 
sure to be more and more Australians 
seeking their pleasure away from the 
arduous oval and court. And yet one 
know's that for a long time to come 
the national passion for sport will be 
at least what it is today. An ever- 
increasing number of youngsters will 
continue to set their hearts on emu- 
lating their heroes, reacting as they 
do now to every excellent showing in 
a major event. Nor will the oppor- 
tunities to do so diminish— for this 
year’s Olympics, to give an example, 
Australia expects to send the unprec- 
edented number of 144 athletes to 
Rome. Sport is in Australia’s blood, 
even deeper than it is in our own, 
deeper probably than it is in any other 
nation’s. It is as simple as that. 

In my mind, these several months 
after my return, there are a hundred 
and one small ‘‘set pieces,” sights 
and sounds which remain vivid and 
clear. May 1 give you just three. 

The first, in truth, is hardly that. 
Robert Gordon Menzies, the incum- 
bent Prime Minister, spoke with 
memorable wit at the Canada Cup 
presentation ceremonies, but I pre- 


fer to present to you Menzies the 
writer; you will not come across a 
more evocative delineation of an ath- 
lete than Mr. Menzies’ cameo of Nor- 
man Brookes, the tennis player who 
was Australia’s first great interna- 
tional champion, which appeared in 
an article for this magazine four sum- 
mers ago (SI, Aug. 29, 1955). ‘‘As 
soon as he served,” so wrote Menzies, 
‘‘Brookes moved in. Such was his con- 
trol of service direction and length 
that he limited the scope of the re- 
turn, and even appeared as if by some 
magic to control its actual direction. 
In spite of this, powerful opponents 
would seek to check him by driving 
to his feet as he advanced to the 
normally fatal midcourt half-volley- 
ing position. They soon discovered 
that to Brookes the half-volley was a 
weapon of attack, not of defense. 
Time after Lime I have seen him 
sweeping half-volleys first to one deep 
corner, then to the other, with his op- 
ponent sweating up and down in vain. 

"A PAI.E-FAf ED KED INDIAN” 

‘‘What a player! His long trou- 
sers perfectly pressed, on his head a 
peaked tweed or cloth cap, on his 
face the inscrutable expression of a 
pale-faced Red Indian, no sign of 
sweat or bother, no temperamental 
outbursts, no word to say except an 
occasional ‘well played.’ A slim and 
not very robust man, he combined 
an almost diabolical skill with a per- 
sonal reserve, a dignity (yes, dignity) 
and a calm maturity of mind and 
judgment. I have sometimes suspect- 
ed that a modern coach, given control, 
would have hammered out of him all 
the astonishing elements that made 
him in his day (and his day lasted 
for many years) the greatest player 
in the world.” 

The second: John Dandy, today a 
technical officer of the National Parks 
Authority, sits in the living room of 
his family’s airy home in Melbourne, 
across the way from Central Park, 
where he ran as a boy and still runs. 
As intent of eye as ever and extremely 
trim, there is about him his familiar 
thoughtfulness as he contributes a 
sentence or two here, a sentence or 
two there, to a conversation on track: 

‘‘You were given legs to walk with 
and run with. You were given a good 
body and it’s got to be kept fit. . . . 
Australian kids today are bigger and 
fuller. I don’t know if they’re as 
hardy. . . . The reason why we’ve got 
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those kids running at the Mountain 
School at Timber Top is they have an 
incentive. They understand that run- 
ning can get them fit for hiking, 
which they like. Realizing this, they 
don’t mind running. There’re some 
boys up there 14 and 1 5 who can now 
run 22 miles in two hours and 44 
minutes. . . . Coaching to my mind 
is the ability to make a second-class 
athlete reach his full potential. . . . 
I’m very fit, thanks, possibly be- 
cause I’m not running competitively 
any longer, just occasional jogs.” 

The third: Herb Elliott is riding 
into Melbourne University from his 
home in Clayton on his blue Japa- 
nese motorcycle. He had an auto but 
couldn't afford to run it. As one 
watches him make his way through 
the hazardous highway traffic on his 
motorcycle, his legs hugging the metal 
frame, the feeling hits hard that there 
is something wrong about the world’s 
mile champion running such a risk. 
Elliott, however, appears oblivious to 
this, as honestly composed as he was 
at home earlier that morning when 
he spoke about the race in May 19.58 
at Santry outside Dublin, where he 
set the present mile record of .3.54.5. 

‘‘Santry was perfect for me,” El- 
liott said. “The Empire Games were 
over, so when I came to Ireland the 
tension was off. I liked the country 
atmosphere at the track. Trees grew 
all around it. That helped me to feel 
easy. Then, too, the race was held 
at a time of day that makes you feel 
relaxed. It was in the still of the eve- 
ning, twilight, when the day was 
going into night. The track was a lit- 
tle damp, which was fine, of course. 
Well, the race got off. I start a race 
flat out and I try to go flat out all 
the way, so I never really know if I 
am running well until I hear the 
times at the half-mile. You hear them 
say 1:58, or whatever it is. I think it 
was 1 :58 that day. I felt very strong 
during the third quarter. I can re- 
member Lincoln passed me and I 
passed him back, which I knew was 
good for the race. During the last 
quarter I had a lot of strength left 
in me. I just ran as fast as I could. 
I'll tell you what helped me there: 
that wild Irish crowd started to yell 
and they kept yelling. When it was 
over I knew we had run a fast race, 
but I was astonished when they told 
me the time. It was one of those rare 
occasions, you know, when every- 
thing went right.” end 


COMPACT ECONOMY 

Ymi can get up to 30 miles to the gallon of regular gas with Opel. And this is 
no claim; il’s a fact, proven tliousands of limes over by ordinary Opel owners. 
Speaking of economy, Opel replacement parts rr«//r do cost a lot less than tliose 
of conventional cars ... an average of 35%. Opel trade-in value is high, too! 



GERMAN PRECISION 

Some compacts give you economy, some give you ijiialitv. Opel gives you botlil 
Opel's careful workmanship stems from a policy of selling as manv cars a.s it 
can build with precision — not building as many cars as it can sell. You’ll notice 
the difference right away in the fit of the doors and richness of the upljolstery. 



seCTAN 


$1987^ EQUIPPED 

The S1987.50*’ P.O.K. New York M.vM.FtrTCKKK's Suggested Retmi. Price for 
the 2-door Rekord .sedan includes heater-defroster, direction signals, clock, 
automatic trunk light, 2-spee(! electric wind.shield wip)ers, cigarette lighter and 
a.sli tray.s, front arm rests and dual sun visors. You don’t have to add huiulred.s 
of dollars worth of accessories to Opel to get it into driving shape. 

Mnchidlngdihvwy, htnillint. Fsd. cicisitsis.lTiiruportilnnctiirsts. stale and local Uses, iccsssories and opticnal aQUipmemincludjiswIillmall tjiesadditioRal. 

THIS IS SOLD AND SERVICED ALL OVER AMERICA BY 

OPEL BUICK DF,AT,ERS_ 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by ROGER WILLIAMS 


AMERICAN UEAGUE 

Errutic pitching cost the ('hicago White 
•Sox the lead. The relievers faltered three 
and veteran Billy Fierce emerged 
as the team’s stopper. Manager AI Lopez 
seemed unconcerned over Early Wynn’s 
repeated failures. “Early’s tremendous 
pride alone Ls worth five or six victories,” 
said Lopez. "He can’t .stand in lose, and he 
won’t.” True to Al’s word, Wynn five-hit 
the Indians on Sunday for his first victo- 
ry. Belying all predictions, the Haliimore 
Orioles continued to get slr()ng hitting 
(most runs in the league i and weak pitch- 
ing iworst ERA in the league). But hit- 
ters and pitchers got together for three 
win.s over the Red Sox, ami the team 
jumped into a first-place lie. Valmy 
Thoma.s, purchased from the Phils to 
catch fluttery Hoyt Wilhelm, was a quick 
casualty: he entered the bullpen with 
Wilhelm, emerged 10 minutes later ^\ith 
an injured finger. The New York Yankees 
tacked punch. Mickey Mantle, batting 
second in the order, had two hits, one 
RBI. Commented Manager Stengel: 
“Mickey ain’t hitting a dime’s worth, so 
it doesn’t matter where he bats.” One 
bright spot was Bob Turley. Settling on 
a half wind-up, Turley showed a live 
fast ball, improved control in two relief 
appearances. The t'ieveland Indians got 
more good pitching from Rookie Dick 
Stigman and husky Gary Bell. Shaky un- 
der pressure last year, Bell — according to 
Manager Gordon — is now ‘loose and re- 
laxed in a jam. He’s learned how to wrap 
up a victory.” Surprise slugger Jim Pier- 
sail hit three homers, drove in seven runs. 
Pete Runnels’ hot bat helped keep the 


TEAM LEADERS: HOME RUNS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chi Minoso 5 

Clev Held 7 

Bos Wert? 4 

NY Skowron 5 

Ball Gentile 4 

Del Colavito 4 

Wash Lemon 7 

KC Siebern 5 


Sievers 3 

Bond 3 

3 lied with 2 

Mans 4 

Woodimg 2 

Kaline 4 

Battey 4 

Cerv 3 


Smith 3 
Piersall 3 
3 tied with 1 
Howard 4 
6 tied with ] 
5 tied with 2 
S lied with 2 
Herzog 3 


NATIONAL LEAGl 
SF McCovey 

Pitt Clemente 
Mil Aaron 

Cin McMillan 

LA Demetcf 

Chi Banks 

StL Boyer 

Phil Del Greco 


8 Kirkland 
6 Maaeroski 
6 Mathews 
6 Robinson 

5 Hodges 

6 Thomas 
6 Spencer 
4 Coker 


5 2 tied with 4 

6 Skinner 5 

6 Crandall 5 

5 Kasko 3 

3 5 lied with 2 

6 Cardwell 2 

5 Wagner 4 

3 6 tied with 2 


Hnsion Jted .Sov close to the top. Shrug- 
ging off a cold, Runnels took over the 
batting lead, beat the White Sox with a 
ninth-inning single. Moving in .spurts, the 
Detroit Tigers halted their losing streak at 
10 straight and won four one-run games 
in a row ithrec by home runs). Don Mos.si 
and Frank Lary turned in low-hit shut- 
outs, and Hank Aguirre and Dave Sisler 
each beat the A’.s in relief. The Washing- 
ton Senators played filfully, and Manager 
I.,avagelto got impatient. He benched 
Rookies Don Mincher and Dan Dobbek, 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Minoso. Chi (.326) 
Allison. Wash (.366) 
Woodling. Ball (.338) 
Mantle, NY (.271) 
Robinson Balt (.238) 


Runs TeammatesTotal Runs 
Scored Batted In’ Produced 

18 15 33 

17 15 32 

19 9 28 

21 6 27 

12 14 26 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Clemente PitJ (.377) 
Skinner, PKI (.319) 
McCovey, SF (.267) 
Mays, SF(.378) 
Pinson, Cm (.299) 


19 20 

24 15 

18 20 

12 
13 

UBh 


"Dcrieed by unhlrneiing HRf fram 


39 

39 

38 

33 

33 


hoped for an early return of injured hero 
Harmon Killcbrew. Camilo Pascual won 
twice, yielding seven hits and striking 
out 22. The Kansa.s City Athletics .stag- 
gered again, and, back home, the natives 
became restless; of the nine road games 
televised to K.C. the A’s have failed to 
win one. 

Standings: Chi 14-10, Ball 14-10. NY 12-9. Clev 

13-10. Bos 10-10, Det 9-12, Wash 9 14, KC 9 15. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The San Francisco Giants played one heart- 
stopper after another, lost only one. The 
pitchers delivered four shutouts, strung 
together 35 scorele.ss innings, lowered the 
team ERA to a striking 2.50. But the bats 
were ominously muffled; 10 earned runs, 
36 hits in .six games, Threatened with 
quick eclipse, the Pittsburgh Pirates staged 
a succession of late-inning rallies to stay 
hard on the Giants' heels. Three-time 
loser Roy Face won twice, and .230 hit- 
ter Bill Mazeroski totaled three homers, 
seven RBIs. The Milwaukee Braves hit 13 
home runs in five games but won only two 
of them as the pitching gave way at cru- 
cial moments. Wes Covington, back in 
left field for a while, hit two of the homers 



FLASHY KIDS Tony Curry, Ron Hansen 
ranked among top batters. Phils’ Curry 
reached .380 and Orioles’ Hansen .363. 


and drove in six runs. The Cincinnaii ISeds 
made it nine in a row (including five com- 
plete game.s) before losing to the Phils. 
Jim O’Toole won his second straight shut- 
out, shaved his ERA to 2.02. The I,»s An- 
geles Uodger-s' pitching improved but the 
hitring didn’t, and Manager Alston began 
fiddling with the roster as well as the line- 
up. Up from Spokane came legendary 
Frank Howard, and onto the disabled list 
went aging Carl Furillo. Alston returned 
Gil Hodges to first base but benched John 
Roseboro, the club’s leading RBI man. 
Slogging back from six straight postpone- 
ments, the Chicago C'ubs came up with two 
well-pi I ched games and a news.y trade. 
When Tony Taylor refused to play third. 
Manager Boudreau sent him to the Phils 
with Cal Neeman, for Ed Bouchee and 
Don Cardwell. Cardwell responded with 
a no-hitter. Understandably desperate, 
St. l-ouis Cardinals' Manager Solly Hemus 
.shuttled Alex Grammasand Daryl Spencer 
between second and short, cleared the 
bench of .substitutes, even used untouch- 
able reliever Lindy McDaniel as a starter. 
When McDaniel got pounded and the 
lo.sing streak reached six, Hemus ripped 
two phones off the dugout wall hut stewed 
in silence as the club lost two more and 
sank to seventh. The Philad«-tphia Phillies 
wasted topflight pitching (seven runs in 
four lo.sses) and bit bottom. 

Standings SF 19-8, Pitts 18-10. Mil 12-10. Cin 

14-13. LA 12 16, Chi 9-14, StL 10-16, Phil 11-18 



TEAM 

LEADERS: PITCHING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 





Chi 

Staley 

3-0 

Pierce 

3-1 

Shaw 

2-2 

niftv 

Bell 


Hawkins 

3-2 

Stigman 

2-1 

Bos 

Monbouquette 3-2 

Casale 

2-0 

Fornieles 

2-0 

NY 


3-0 

Short 

2-1 


1-0 

Bull 

Rrniwn 

2-0 

Poftocarrero 2-0 

Estrada 

2-1 

Del 

Morgan 

2-0 

Lary 

2-2 

Burnside 

1-0 

Wash 

Pascual 

3-3 

Kralick 

2-0 

2 lied with I-Q 

KC 

Hall 

3-0 

Herbert 

2-1 

Kwlyna 

1-1 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 





SF 

McCormick 

5-0 

Jones 

4-2 

Sanford 

3-1 

Pitt 


5-1 

Friend 

4-1 

2 tied wit 

2-1 

Mil 

Spahn 

2-0 

Burdette 

2-1 

Buhl 

2-1 

Cin 

O’Toole 

3-2 

Hook 

3-3 

Purkey 

2-1 

LA 

Sherry 

4-3 

Dtysdale 

3-4 

Podres 

2-2 

Chi 

Hobbie 

3-3 

Ellsworth 

2-0 

Elston 

?-,3 

StL 

Miller 

2-0 

Bridges 

2-1 

McDaniel 


Phil 

Meyer 

3-1 

Farrell 

2-0 


2-3 


Boted K(u(isttc« (hroiifiA Salitrilaii, .tfav <4 
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^Johnny^ll be climbing in it 10 years 


from now 


It's a peach! Fine and sturdy, and off to a good start. But the way you 
care fur your tree is what really counts. Same with beer. Fine ingredients 
make a good start. But to have them yield superb refreshment requires 
constant, almost minute hv minute care. This is the hallmark of Schlitz 
r[uality. THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


Watch Ray Milland as “MARKHAM" each week, and the races: Preakness, May 21; Belmont Stakes, June 11 — CBS -TV. 
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Handsome heathery knit for roaming the moors and glens of suburbia! And what staying power. Thanks to Coloray 
fiber, this shirt not only has great luxury of texture and color, but keeps it, through hard wear and machine washing. Always 
looks new— never fades or fuzzes! Gold, olive, blue, tan, grey, superbly 
made the Jockey way, in a blend of 50% solution-dyed Coloray rayon 
fiber and 50% Orion acrylic fiber. About S4 at stores everywhere or 
write Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


C R T A U L D S 

COLORANT 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


AIR racing-MRS. kdka cardnkr wuytp: 
and ('<>-p'lut JEAN MfiNDIER, Pori Worth, 
flow Coaana 120 from Miami to San Salvador 
i2,49>t niilo 8 ' in 20:20, won Womon's Intorna- 
lional Air Raco and S80U prizo. 

BASKETBALL— BILL PERIGO, goft-fw'l Mirhittan 
I'oach who had strunntad ihrouKh riKht yoars of 
romplan-nr obsrurity. suddoniy diacovwd fooi- 
hall-oonscious Wolvorinra worr mumhling ahnul 
last suaaun'a l-!3 Big Ten, 4-10 over-uli reiurds 
and '‘ri-siKncd.” Pprigo’a prohable replapi-mcnl : 
former Miehigan Captain Dave Slraek, his one- 
lime assistant and now head coach at Idaho. 

BOATING — CORNELL varsity, jayvees only three 
days earlier, left favored Harvard wallowing 1 14 
lengths behind, became surprise winner of East- 
ern sprints at Worcester, Mass- 'xrr p<iffe I .s ‘ But 
unbeaten HARVARD lightweights .salvaged 
some glory for crestfallen Cantabs, breezing home 
lengths ahead of Navy in 7;(I2.6 for 2,00(1 
meters to extend thr<"e-year winning streak to 2 fi. 
Washington, over California by f 4 length, 
in 15:04 for three miles, Oakland tCalif. ' Estuary. 


3-year-olds, fi f.. hy neek over New Policy, in 
1 Hollywood Park Wendell Leeling up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS EDDIE 
S-ACHS, Center Valley, Pa. lavernkerjier who 
Miks III must as fast as he drives, boasted he would 
be first to clock 147 mph for lap at Indianapolis 
Speedway, then went out and did it in trials for 
•Memorial Day .'itlll-miler. Eddie roared new 4- 
eylinder Dean Van Lini-s Special a' 1 17.271-mph 
clip cm third lap, averaged record 146. .">92 mph 
for 10 -mile run to earn pole position for big race. 
INNER IRELAND, Britain, loO-mile fealun- for 
Grand Prix cars, with I0H.«2-mph average, in Lo- 
tus, Silverstone, England. 

•KiE WEATHERLY, Norfolk, Va., rain-delayed, 
eorilroversin! Reliel 300. with H)2.64R-mph aver- 
age. in 1960 Ford, Darlington, S.C. 

LACROSSE— NAVY, over Johns Hopkins, l-'>-7,to 
remain unbeaten, Annapolis. 

pentatmlon-LIEUT. JG > ROBERT L. BECK. 
r.S. Navy, inlernational modem penlalhlon 
individual Title, with 4,790 points, San Antonio. 
Ti-am clmrnpion: L'.S. RED TEAM with 13,829 
points. 


SHOOTING - HAROl.D LAMM, Greenwich, Conn., 
men's singles, with 198x200; EDWARD BAHR, 
Cranford, N.J,, men’s doubles, with 96x100; MRS. 
ALICE WOHTHlNGTOK.Harleville. Pa., wom- 
en's singles, with 181x200: HEN lUGOrNSON. 
Newburgh. N.Y., seniors with 194x200, over-all, 
with 465x500; DICK NGKRING, Brookhiiven, 
.''I.Y., juniors, with 179x200; CHARLES] L. Mc- 
AKTHCH, (?olmar. Pa., singles handicap, with 
140xl-')<J, after shootofT, t.'.S. .Amateur Trapshoot- 
ing ehamiiion.ship.s P<*lham .Manor, N.Y, 
WALTER A. HCTCHENS, Navy, individual 
lille, with 292x3011, I wo-month-hmg intorcollL- 
giale rifle nhampionship.s. 


BOWLING— BILLY OULEMBIEVVSKI, pmt-Bized 
30-year-old Detroit bowler who has been run- 
nor-up so often in m.tjnr tournaments he was 
beginning to feel like professional also-ran. finally 
made off wilh big prize, outrolling Steve Nagy 
K74-7.5.'i to win AB(^ Masters championship and 
$2,280 at Toledo, Ohio. 

boxing-WISCONSIN FACIT.TY, prodd.'d by 
unfortunate death of ('harlie .Mohr in NCAA 
lournament last monlh, overwhelmingly voted 10 
aliulish iiilercoliegiale lioxiiig at university, ended 
brilliant 28-ycar history of sport. 

DON Fri.LMER, youngi'sl of lighting Fuilmers, 
Iiurnmeied middleweight trial horse Stefan RedI 
for 10 rounds, took decision, West Jordan, I'lah. 


FENCING- NYC's NCAA champions and NA\ Y 
dominated .All-America learn selected by college 
enaehes. The squad: NYU's Gene C.lazer, Navy's 
Bill Lewis and Curneirs Rttoul Rudre. toil; NYt^s 
Mike Dasaro, Navy's Al Morales and Penn's Ed 
I'urmaeeek, saliM; NYU's Gil Eisner. Navy's Ber- 
nard ('auley and Yule's Jim Powell. 6 p 6 e. 


GOLF — RAM SNEAD, whose Iasi 'I'V jierfornianee 
gained somelhing less lhan rave nolices. pu! his 
laieiit.s before the cameras again, this time count- 
ed his clubs carefully liefore he shot 2(13 for 'lA 
holes at Yorlia Linda, Calif., walked off with 
$19,000 first money in round-robin All-Slur tour- 
nament lilmed for later showing. Runners-up: 
Jimmy Demarei and Cary MiddlecolT, wilh ‘2ii9s 
worth S7,(l0() each: Jackie Burke Jr., wiih 211 
worth S'l.noo 

REG HORNE, .'il-year-uld btrilon. won British 
-senior golf title with 213 for 51 ho!i-s, c|ualified to 
mei‘t U.S. Chaintiion Dick \fi'lz for world cham- 
pionship ul Glcncaglcs. Scotland, July 3. 
JULIU.S BOKO.S, Mid Pines. N.C.,.shot par70im 
last 18. took first plaec wilh 280, Colonial Invita- 
lion, Fort Worth '.nee P'l'je 71' 

HARNESS RACING - COUNTERS ADfOS. only 
filly in race, responded nobly In Del Miller's urging, 
'held off surging Major Goose by 1 ' 4 ' lengths in 
2:(I2'.-| mile, to win $142,786 Messenger Slake, 
first leg of triple crown for 3-yeaf-old pacers, at 
Rnosevcli Raeewuv 'see page HI ’. 

HODGE PODGE: $26,972 Lady Maud Stake for 
3-year-old pacing fillies, 1 tn., by "2 I 4 lengths over 
stablcmate Jan Hanover, in 2:03'.-.. Roosevelt 
Raceway. .Al Thomas, driver. 


HORSE RACING BALLY A(HIE. sold liy Owner 
Leonard Fruehiinan for $1,2511,0(10 to syndicate 
hi'aded by Joseph L. Arnold of Lexingion, Ky. (••«« 
page 71 was (juiek to give new owners their 
first thrill. Striding alertly to front under whip- 
ping ride by Bobby Ussery, frisky Bally Ache left 
disillusioned field far behind in Preakness Prep ut 
Pimlico, ran through mile and a sixteenth in 
l:44-s to finish eased-up four lengths ahead of 
Divine Comedy. 

V.ANESSA'S BUY. jiceviously uiidiat inguiahed 
ll-year-oid son of Greek Warrior, galloped mile in 
1 :36 ' ; to wfin $19,000 Omaha llundieaji at .Aque- 
duct, provide inlrt-jiid backers with $189. .5(1 pay- 
olT for $2. Larry Adams up. 

YES YOl' WILL; $59,700 Carter IL. 7 f.. Iiy 'A 
length over Mail Order, in traek-record-tying 
J:22’^. Aqueduct. Larry .Adam.s up, 

CLOWN PRINCE: $28,750 Debonair Slakes for 


TRACK S FiELO — DOUG S.MI TH. lanky Oeciden- 
!ul College junior, heat Ray Norton to tape in 
109 in 9.4 for Norton’s first .si<rinl loss in 30 
races, al West Coast Relays. Other notable per- 
formani‘<-s: Laszio Tabori tore off 3:59.6 mile, 
anchored Santa Clara Youth Village foursome 
to I'.S. record of 9:34.9 for disianet- medley re- 
lay; Dave Davis lofted iron ball 61 feet 7»f 
inches, handed Dallas Long one of his infrequen' 
defeats 'liy ’q inch' in sholput; Oregon Stale's 
Gary .Slenlund heaved javelin 269 feet 4 inches. 
YALE, led by sophomore Hurdler Jay Luck's 
double in 129 high.s '14.1' and 22(1 lows f24.l>, 
won six of 16 events, jiiled up 63 points to win 
He|>lagonal title, (.'ainbridge. Mass. 


VOLLEYBALL WESTSIDF. JEWI.'^II COMMU- 
JxIITY CENTER, Los Angeles, over Hollywood 
YMCA Stars, 10-13, 119, 11 8. men's open title; 
.SANTA MONICA MARINERS, over Los An- 
geles Genies, 16 6, 16 19, women’s ojien title; 
HOLLYWOOD CO MKTS, over Houston YMCA, 
15 7,13 1 . 5 , 1.5 .5. masters' title; GEORGE WIL- 
LI.AMS (COLLEGE, Chicago, over Mexico Poly 
Ti'Ch. 15-.5, 6 15, 17 15, college title; fiTU RE- 
GION r.S. ARMY AIR DEFENSE COM- 
MAND. .San Franeiseo, over Hamilton AFB, 
15 9, 1.5 12. Armed Forces title, U-S- Volleyball 
chamiiionshijis, Dallas incf page ii). 


MILEPOSTS RESIG.NED: FRANK E. iJIMMYi 
KILR(jE, 48, eompeleiit director of racing and 
racing secretary-handicaiqier for .NVItA; ellec- 
live Nov. 39. to succeed Carlelon F. Burke as full- 
time director of racing al Santa Anita. 

DIED; HARRY SCHELL, 39, handsome, hiipiiy- 
go-lucky. Freneh-born American racing driver 
who enjoyed middling l>ut never great success on 
Grand Prix circuit; inslanlly, when his Cooper 
erashc'd into brick w*a!l during lOO-nqth praetiee 
ru:i for fnlernatioiiiil T'ropliy Race, at Silvi-rslone, 
England. Reckb^ and fun-loving olT (rack. Schell 
WiLs prudent once behind wheel, never won major 
race although he drove, al various times, for 
Muserati, Vanwall. Ferrari, BRM. 

DIED; ALY KHAN. 48, diplomat. Thorough- 
lired owner, breeder and orensional genlleman 
jockey; in auto crash, near Paris fee imge 16'. 
DIED: ERWIN G. (CANNON BALL B.AKER, 
78, pioneer aulo and motorcycle racer, bolder of 
numerous cross-country speed records, NASCAR 
coniniissioncr since 1947; of heart attack, at In- 
dian iipulis. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Aqencv 7 -A.P., Dos Hordejlv, Clm" Kopus Woco 
News Trboce, Pal Cofley, Dicx Hoovi' , A.P,- 1 2- 1 5* 
Art Rkierby. Pix 16 lerry Coo»e 17 Jeon Maryi'is 
MagcL'ci; 22, 23 — Shel Hershom.Biock S'or 24,25- 
ANtFO,30 A.P. 3 4 Neil leiler. 36 L'.P.'. 41,45 

--Stan Woymori llFF 44 — lohr, Loengord-lIH *21, 
Mof'ho Holmei-llft: 46 — Thomos McA.ov-llfE, 51 
fortell Gretion 52 Tsnifnssctl 56-59 - Brassoi fro* 
Ropho Gu'iiuniette. 61 -Herb Sciiorfmon. 66, 67 
tomes R. KdoDiriri-Derro t News. 71--Pm'ico Race 
Course. 74 A P,. 78 B1 Jerry Cooke: 82 — Key- 
sTone:86 ^i.P.' , liero Schorimon; 93 -lohriG Zirnmer- 
to' 95- :oii se Dahl-Wolfc: 96 — Howoro Siopies. 
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oes 
tch? 

Get This Fast Relief of Dr. Scholl's Today! 

Don't Gxperiment! The danger of it spread- 
ing to other parts of thu body is too greaL 
Use Dr. Scholl's SOLVEX at once. It in- 
stantly stops intense itching, kills fungi on 
contact; aids rapid healing. Liquid, Howder 
or Ointment. At all Drug, Department Stores. 


Dr Scholls SOLVEX 
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A Message from the Publisher of LIFE 


^^What has huppanetl to 
Wc dozed, slept and 
There no longer sounds 
spenhing onr mntnal 


More than anvthin^ else, it seems, the American people need 
and want right now a clear sense of National Purpose. 

Some leaders sav wc should “sacrifice” more than we do; 
work harder, pa\ higher taxes. But for what? By sacrificing and 
b\' working an<l hv paving, what is it we expect to achieve? 
Will greater efforts achieve Peace? What kind of Peace? And 
what do wc do with Peace when we get it? 

All over the land, LIFK correspondents tell us, Americans 
are asking cjuestions like these — because they know the an- 
swers are vitally important to them personallj: to their lives, 
their jobs, their families, their communities, their futures. 

And so, this week, I.IFE w ill trv to reappraise many of the 
great statements of Purpose which have inspired Americans 
since the Declaration of Independence was written in 1776. 
LIFH will show' manv of the people who have embodied a 
National Purpose in the past, many of the places whore a 
National Purpose has made itself manifest. 
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the Amcriean Dream'/ 


it abandoned ns. 
a nnityinff voice 
hope and wilt. 


In the four followintj issues this major series will continue 
as a ilistintJiiished irroup of thouyhtfiil Americans revise, re- 
state or reappK’ those statements to the radicalK’ changed 
situation in which we tind ourselves in this world of I960. 
Among them are Adlai Ste%en.son, Archibald MacLeish, Davitl 
SariiolT, Walter l.ippmann and Biliv CJraham. 

LlFh is proud to announce that The Veir York Times aim] other 
leading newspapers across the countr\- will join with Llhh in 
makiiig the need for a definition ol the National Purpose known. 

And more than this : I IfE invites all its readers ro share in this endeavor. 

Whether voii feel \-ourself a great scholar or a homemade 
philosopher, whether vou are a presidential candiilate or a 
humble xoter LIFI; in\ites vou all to read carefullv, think 
hard and then speak out clearlv. In its pages I.ll-'h will try 
to provide a torum for vour views. 


C. 1). Jackson, Publisher 
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Spl'in.^'tinie is Spl*it©-tim.e . . . She stops for Spring flowers. He wants to be 
on the go. But hearts will beat as one in this Austin Healey Sprite. It’s a fun car, a 
happy car, a car for the wide outdoors. Eager, quick, fleet. It's steady and sure-footed 
on the road. Independent front wheel suspension keeps it so. Does 85 miles an hour 
in a breeze. Famous BMC " k" series engine, with twin carburetors, powers it 
smoothly. Sports car enthusiasts hail the Sprite for its racing performance. You’ll 
enjoy its nimble, lively performance in every-day driving. Expensive — not at all. 
The Sprite is the lowest priced irne sports car you can buy . . . only nm* 



Full 12-iuontli factory guamritee. Literature and overseas delivery informafion on request. 

Product of THi BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., makers of Austin Healey, Austin, MG, Magnctte, Morris and 
Riley cars. Represented in the U. S. by HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION, Dept. 59, 27 West 57th St., New York. 
Sold and serviced in Nortii America by over 1000 dealers. "SiiRgcsted rewil price at P. O. E. 
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BMC DEALER 
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The Boys with the 
Horse-sized Job 


They are the exercise boys— 
racing’s unsung heroes — who 
work hard for little reward 

by ERNEST HAVEMANN 


T hr Thoroughbred race horse, 
though a noble steed, can be a sore 
trial to the people around him. Even 
the shyest little 2-year-old. gazing at 
the world through his gentle and liq- 
uid eyes, weighs around 1,000 pounds, 
mostly in bone, hoof, muscle and 
teeth. Some horses are grouchy and 
some are friendly. The symptoms for 
both are di.stressingly similar. Wheth- 
er in anger or in play, the hor.se knows 
only a few ways of expressing himself, 


and these take such forms as rearing, 
bucking, jumping, kicking and biting. 
The average $2 bettor, it can safely 
be said, would be thrown into utter 
terror by any close contact with a 
race horse, affectionate or otherwise. 

Being bred for speed and not neces- 
sarily for intelligence, furthermore, 
the comprehension of the modern race 
horse of his role in society is some- 
times rather li?nited. Some horse.s 
hate to run while others are so en- 
amored of running that they would 
gladly turn every morning gallop into 
a speed contest. Some horses love to 
have the rail at their flanks and keep 
trying to lug in. Others (the great 
Whirlaway was one of them) hate the 
very sight of the rail and try to lug 
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one peek 

may be worth, as the old ada^'e 
has it, two finesses. But better 
than either, when you want to 
win at cards, is 
CHARLES GOREN 
each week in 
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^ ^ ^ A Special Offer to Golfers 


I 1„ THF GOLFERS CLUB PLUN OF AMERICA 

rUinUoAuce you ACCEPT 

YOU ARE INVIT CENTER 

Your Own Choice O GOLF BALLS 

One Of These i •‘rRINADlIR’’ Oo'h 

nr, 8 y..I 1 Superior » man, bolh r.W .1 S'-TS 

1 Gill S«i»La OR, IF YOU 


YhoSNorldFomousErlhiR" 

timing your golf swing 

Sold Notionally o» 



Given lo you as Your Free Introductory 
attached” offer to introduce you lo the 

T his really special offer is made lo intro- 
duce you to the many advantages you will 
derive as a member of ‘‘GCP”. Through ar- 
rangements made by the Club with leading 
manufacturers here and in llie British Isles 
we are able lo pass on to you important sav- 
ings on any of your reiiuirements. 

You pay for less for any golf equipment 
that you may need- For example most of the 
items available to you as a member repre- 
sent a savings of from 33% to 50%. 

You have o( your disposal the worlds 
finest selection of top grade equipment: 
Clubs, Bags. Balls, Carts. Books. Clothing, 
Practice Devices and Novelties; including 
many exclusive ‘‘specials’.* 


Gift Dividend. A sensational "no strings 
many advantoges of membership . . . 

You will oiso receive from the Club 
Your own copy of the beautiful 64 page 
‘‘Members Equipment Catalog” showing all 
equipment and listing the special members 
prices. You also receive a “Personal Coif 
Record Book” with membership card. 

You have absolutely no cost or obliga- 
tion as a member other than your 82.00 mem- 
bership fee. Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Why not take this special opportunity 
now offered to new members to receive the 
Gift Dividend of your own selection, and at 
the same time to avail yourself of the many 
benefits of membership as have thousands of 
golfers throughout America. 


golfers club plan of AMERtCA 
2315 Broadwoy, N«w York 24, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member and send me as my Free 
[ntroduclory Cilt the i(em that t have checked belovr PLUS 
my "64 page .Members Equipment Handbook" and “Personal 
Co\t Record Book" with my membership card. 

I understand that I have ab.solutely no cost or obligation 
in any way other than my S2.00 membership fee which is 
herewith enclosed. CHECK ONE 

□ 3 Grenadier Balls □ Timing Your Golf Swing 

Name 

Address 

City Zone Stale 



Golfers Club Plan of America 2315 Broadway, New York 24 


out, losing ground on every turn. 
Some are lazy and like to lean against 
the starting gate, a habit that makes 
them come out sideways when it 
opens. Some have the posture of a 
consumptive subdeb and stand in the 
gate at such a slouch that they have 
to be aroused to the vertical before 
they can even begin to think about 
moving in the horizontal. Some refuse 
to stand in the gate at all and have to 
be shipped back to the breeding farm 
or trained for jumping races where 
no starting gate is used. 

Most horses, however, do get to the 
track if they have the speed for it and, 
once there, learn how to behave on it. 
That they do so is a great tribute to 
the race horse trainer, who has al- 
ways received a good deal of credit 
and fame — and to the exercise boy, 
who has heretofore received practi- 
cally none. 

The exercise boy is racing’s unsung 
hero, practically worth his weight 
(around 120 pounds) in gold. He is 
out at the stable at dawn, when these 
frightening creatures are at their 
friskiest. He puls the exercise saddle 
on the horse, rides him at a walk to 
the track, steadies him with the feel 
of his confident hands on the reins and 
withers, calms him, reassures him, 
hangs on when he bucks or shies, 
teaches him manners, corrects his bad 
habits, gets him used to standing up 
straight in the starting gate, gallops 
him a slow mile or gives him a fast 
workout that is a marvel of split- 
second timing. Then he takes the 
horse back to the stable. 

For some exercise boys this is the 
major part of the job. For others, the 
day has just started. The boy walks 
his mount in a circle for half an hour 
until his sweat has dried, his hide is 
cool and he is ready to go back to his 
stall without danger of pneumonia. 
After that he repeats the whole proc- 
ess, usually with two more horses. 
In the afternoon, if one of his horses 
is racing, the exercise boy leads him 
to the paddock, helps saddle him, 
and then turns him over to a jockey 
who will get all the glory if he wins. 
Win or lose, the exercise boy reassures 
the horse while he is unsaddled and 
led back to the stable, then walks him 
around again until he cools out. 

The exercise boy may be busy at 
the track until 6 p.m., a little over 12 
hours after he first showed up. He 
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works seven days a week all year 
round, a nomad who follows the horses 
south in the w'inter and north in the 
summer. For this, if he is lucky enouph 
to work for one of the big stables, he 
gets around $75 a week. 

Under the circumstances, nobody 
sets out deliberately to become an ex- 
ercise boy. Practically all of them are 
would-be or has-been jockeys, getting 
experience or getting fat. Some of the 
young ones will make the grade as 
jockeys. Some of the older men will 
develop into trainers. The others will 
some day find what little local glory 
they enjoy slipping through their 
fingers. Even if an exercise boy can 
keep his weight within bounds, he is 
likely to get too cautious in his 40s 
to be much good. In the last analy.sis 
his profession is a battle of will and 
daring between the 120 pounds of rid- 
er and the half ton of horse. A middle- 
aged man, especially if he has picked 
up a wife and some children along the 
way, begins to see the discrepancy 
in the contest and loses his stomach 
for the bolts, the falls and the bruises. 
He can then either become a mere 
.stablehand, which is a comedown, or 
leave the race track altogether, which 
is by that time unthinkable. 



don’t be a 
two-time 
loser . . . 

; ! 

replace 

that 

“bargain” 
mower 
with . . . 


EXPERT EXERCISE BOY 

Most of the really good exercise 
boys grew up with horses. One such 
was Freeman McMillan, a long, lean 
Oklahoman who spent nine years gal- 
loping horses for Calumet Farm and 
included among his proteges Armed 
and Citation, winners of nearly $2 
million between them. McMillan was 
acknowledged to be just about the 
best of them all, especially with 
strong and ambitious horses like 
these two — who would certainly have 
busted out from under any ordinary 
rider and perhap.s have ruined their 
careers by exhausting themselves. 

Besides his talent for making a 
headstrong horse behave, McMillan 
was noted for his judgment of pace. 
Once he exhibited Citation in a work- 
out between races at Hollywood Park 
in California. The trainer. Calumet’s 
Jimmy Jones, told him to go a mile 
in around 1:37. An official docker at 
the finish line caught the workout 
in 

Citation, being such a great ani- 
mal, is not conceded by anyone con- 
cerned to have had any bad habits. 
McMillan likes to say: “He had more 

continued 


MOTO-MOWER^ 

Deluxe 21" Transmission- Propelled Rotary-S144.95 other models from 559.95 

Mow just one strip of lawn with an automotive- 
engineered Moto-Mower, and you’ll appreciate 
what a wonderful difference quality makes. 
Everything is engineered for your convenience. 
The Quick-action Impulse Starter eliminates 
annoying rope-tugging. Height adjustment is 
an easy fingertip operation. 

With a Moto-Mower Transmission-Propelled 
Rotary, you just start it . . . set the convenient 
Magic Touch Controls on the handle . . . and 
guide it. Moto-Mower’s silent-gear, automo- 
tive-type Power-Flo transmission does the 
pushing, even on hills and slopes. Unlike 
“slippery” friction drives and noisy chains, 
it transmits a smooth, positive flow of power. 

If you are ready to replace a “bargain” 
power mower (or moving up from a hand 
mower), see Moto-Mower before you buy. 
You’ll find a complete line of smartly designed 
rotaries, riders, reels in a wide range of sizes 
and prices — every one with extra quality and 
long life built-in. 

SOLD BY QUALITY-MINDED DEALERS-CHECK THE YELLOW PAGES 

MOTO-MOWER 

MOTO-MOWER. INC. 

Richmond, Indiana 
Subsidiary of Dura Corporation 
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CHALLENGER 

RACING KARTS 


More thrilling than Indianapolis racing 



The Challenger is a masterpiece oF mechani- 
cal integrity. Challengers are the on'y Karls 
that are equipped with two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
ultimate in Kart Racing Control. Every 
Challenger is delivered ready to race. Our 
Free Literature answers all your questions 
about this great Sport, together with Full 
color pictures oF all Simplex Machines. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CORP. 

540 N. Carrollton Ave. • Dept TL 
New Orleans 19, La. 


Marketing 
begins with 
Markets 

. . . and top quality selective 
coverage of the nation’s Mid- 
west market begins with the 
Midwest Regional Edition of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

For further information, 
write or call: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
John R. Leonard Manager 
221 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


EXERCISE BOYS continued 

sense than any horse that ever looked 
through a bridle.” 

When pressed, McMillan will ad- 
mit that this beautifully mannered 
horse once kicked him in the stom- 
ach. P'ortunatcly the blow landed 
due center of a stopwatch McMillan 
was wearing in his trousers’ watch 
pocket. The watch was completely 
flattened but McMillan received only 
superficial bruises. 

Another fine exercise boy, famed 
among horsemen if not among the 
public, was Bernie Lverson, a tall, 
dark, serious young man who worked 
for the Alfred G. Vanderbilt stables. 
He is chiefly noted as the boy who 
handled Native Dancer. 

Boy met horse in peculiar fashion. 
The Dancer was one of 11 yearlings 
freshly broken to saddle who were 
shipped from the farm to join the 
Vanderbilt stable at Santa Anita in 
November 1951. On the day they first 
went out for a gallop, Everson was 
riding another of them— he has for- 
gotten which— and another boy was 
up on the Dancer. They had barely 
taken the track when the Dancer ex- 
hibited some of the playful manner- 
isms which he was to retain for his 
entire racing career. He reared up, fell 
backward, dumped his rider and took 
off on a solo exploration of the Santa 
Anita scenery. 

The next time out, Trainer Bill 
Winfrey asked Everson to take over 
the Dancer. This was a high compli- 
ment, but Everson took a fairly dim 
view of it at the moment. He had 
just come off a series of misfortunes. 
Once, while exercising a gelding 
named Band Concert at the Laurel 
track, he had run into a loose horse 
and wound u? with a broken back 
that kept him in the hospital for 
months. Soon after he returned to 
action an unruly 2-year-old threw 
him and broke his back again. All in 
all, he was tired of hospitals and 
full of unpleasant memories— and he 
could not help recalling that Band 
Concert, who started it all, had been 
a gray just like the Dancer. “People 
ask me if I knew the minute I got up 
on Native Dancer that I had a great 
horse,” he says. “The truth is, all I 
was thinking at the time was that I 
was probably in for a rough ride.” 

The ride was not as rough as ex- 
pected. although at the end of it the 
Dancer got up on his hind legs and 


pranced lightly off the track in a near- 
vertical posture, as if trying to live 
up to his name. This wa.s a routine he 
kept following whenever leaving the 
track, presumably in sheer joy at 
having done his work so well. He also 
developed a trick of suddenly drop- 
ping his left shoulder to get rid of his 
rider. All in all, he threw Everson off 
his back six times, and on numerous 
other occasions he tossed Everson 
around like a sack of wheat when be- 
ing walked to cool out. 

Native Dancer meant a good deal 
to Everson. For one thing, he got a 
percentage of the purse money, and, 
all in all, the Dancer earned Everson 
close to $4,000 in extra pay. And hav- 
ing a champion means even more 
than money. Everson, though he dis- 
likes being considered sentimental, 
will concede that he had tears in his 
eyes the day he watched the Dancer 
lose the Kentucky Derby — and again 
on the day at Belmont Park when the 
Dancer said farewell to racing and 
was shipped home to the farm. 

HORSE OF A DIFFERENT COLOR 

At the opposite pole from the 
Dancer in Evenson’s affections stands 
a deceptively pleasant looking bay 
colt named Cousin, who went to the 
races a year before the Dancer and 
for a time seemed equally promising. 
In August 1951 Cousin won three 
2-year-old stakes at Saratoga, includ- 
ing a length-and-a-half victory over 
the great Tom Fool in the Hopeful. 
In the process, however, he developed 
an abiding distaste for race tracks 
and began refusing to set foot on 
them in the training hours. “You 
couldn’t coax him or threaten him,” 
says Everson. “You'd say go and 
he’d stop; you'd say stop and he’d go. 
Except he wouldn’t go on the track 
no matter what you said.” 

Cousin’s last race that season was 
the Futurity at Belmont. He reared 
at the start, almost throwing his 
jockey, and finished eighth. The sta- 
ble retired Cousin but persevered 
with him over the winter and man- 
aged to get him on the track the fol- 
lowing spring. He ran poorly a few 
more times and eventually was sent to 
England where he became a jumper. 
As Everson puts it, “Cousin just got 
the best of everybody. He won out.” 

The best thing in an exercise boy’s 
life is a champion, tike the Dancer. 
The worst is a horse that could have 
been great but refused. end 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


PRONUNCIATION GUIDE 

Sirs; 

You say Jockey Mickey Solomone’s 
last name “rhymes with honey” (Faces 
IN THE Crowd, May 16), Baloney! 

David Graves 

New York City 

• Well, a little like baloney, but 
something like salami, too. — ED. 

THE AVERAGE MAN SPEAKS UP 

Sirs: 

Let'.s get away from thLs “big-boy 
bug,” as in The Shotput Explosion (April 
25). What would a person my sixe (5 feet 
9 inches, 160 pounds) do with the same 
shot? What is expected as a good per- 
formance for the average-size man? 

If those behemoths outweigh us nor- 
mal people by 40%, shouldn't they put 
the shot 40% farther? John Thomas, the 
6-foot 0 ’ 2 -inch high jumper, clears nine 
inches over his own height, but would 
the recognition be the same if a 5-foot 
9-inch norma! person cleared 6 feet 6 
inches? 

We are going overboard on size in 
sports and are missing one helluva lot of 
keen competition by normal-size pef pie. 

Earl G. Fox 

Erie, Pa. 



REAVIS WHEN 5 FEET 9 WAS TALL ENOUGH 


• Former Olympian Phil Reavis of 
Villanova, normal by Reader Fox’s 
conception (5 feet 9 inches), was once 
U.S. indoor high jump champion and 
in 1958 cleared a bar 13 inches over 
his head. La Salle’s A1 Cantello holds 
the javelin world record. He’s 5 feet 
7'j. use’s Max Truex is national 
AAU 10,000-meter champion. He’s 
5 feet 5,' '. — ED. 

'THE DEADLY SPRAY’ 

Sirs: 

We should like to compliment Sports 
Illustrated for John O’Reilly’s story 


on pesticides (The Deadlii Spraii, May 
2). This is an accurate and well-written 
piece from the facts as we know them. 

Louts S. Clapper 
National Wildlife Federation 
Washington, D.C. 

BASKETBALL AND BIAS 

Sirs: 

The staiistio.s which you consider 
“hard facts” in your Editorial to prove 
the existence of a referee’s bias in favor 
of the home basketball team (litiskel- 
heill's IUk, May 2) are grossly inadequate 
and in no way justify the conclusions 
which you have drawn from them. 

If you had quoted statistics showing 
that the.se same teams were penalized 
more than their opponents when playing 
away games, I would be more convinced 
that a bias exists. 

Paul Slovic 

Highland Park, 111. 

• The bias is there. When the teams 
cited in Sports Illustrated went 
visiting, they were, in nearly every 
case, the ones to suffer the most pen- 
alties.— ED. 

DOWNGRADING LITTLE LUIS 

Sirs: 

I was most appalled at Gilbert Rogin’s 
article about Luis Aparicio (Hiippy Little 
Fms, May 9 i. I was particularly amazed 
to .see Aparicio labeled “the best short- 
stop in baseball.” The Cubs’ Shortstop 
Ernie Banks makes plays with a smooth- 
ness and grace and ease that Aparicio 
hasn’t dreamed of. Little I.uis is the ser- 
0 )id-bG.si shortstop in ba.seball. 

Edw.ard F, Mee, M.D. 

Wilmette, 111. 

ROPE TRICK 

Sirs; 

Regarding your article on Baltimore’s 
sixth-grade rope jumper, Colette Yarosh 
(Pat on the Back, May 9 1, we find it 
hard to conceive of anyone jumping 150 
limes in half a minute. 

If, however, she did succeed in this 
amazing feat, does Colette qualify for 
some kind of world record? 

Frederick C. Mycock 
Samuel Thompson 
Buzz Boyd 

The Loomis School 
Windsor, Conn. 

• In Baltimore, anyway. — ED. 

Sirs: 

The average sixth-grade girl in the pub- 
lic schools of Baltimore could probably 
calculate that Colette’s rope spin was not 
coiUinttcd 



"I am confident that Bantron can kelp you atop 
or cut down smoking pleasantly. Quickly and 
easily. You will be amazed at the results you get. 

I recommend Bantron to my friends who want 
to slop smoking and I reconune't^^ to you." 

Bantron is a safe, new produ'et, developed 
at a great American university, that has 
helped thousands stop smoking. In a 
series of clinical tests, published in a 
leading Medical Journal*, scientists 
reported that 4 out 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 


And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you, 80% are “Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed, Bantron is perfectly 
safe. Bantron does not affect your taste, is 
not habit forming. It acts as a substitute 
for the nicotine in your system, and curbs 
your desire for tobacco. Now at drug 
stores without pre- _ 

scription. Price Ka||f|*A|l 
$1.25. Also available 

in Canada. Smoking Deterrent Tablets 


’"Copies available to doctors an request. 
Write Campana Corporation, Batavia, III. 



This cross-uctioE shows how Russell's true 
moccasin construction ‘'cradles'' the leather 
around your toot- ter complete comfort 


SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BAROOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 
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IRON? NO! 

Or, at most, a touch up. 
This is Greenwood’s Skip 
Dent Shirting. All combed 
cotton in a porous weave 
that circulates the breeze. 
Stays fresh looking, stays 
neat. Just drip dry after 
washing and it’s ready to 
wear again. 



Stayrite* shirt. Half 
sleeves, button-down or 
Jayfree collar. Price about 
$4.25 In white and 
colors. At better stores 
everywhere. F. Jacobson 
& Sons, 1115 Broadway, 
New York 10, New York. 

Greenwood Mills, Inc. 
Ill West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Sea Wolf 


Perfect for skin divers 
. . . perfect for you, the 
newest Sea Wolf has 
now been tested to an 
amazing undersea depth 
of 660 ft. It’s waterproof*', 
self-winding and ultra smart — 
THE ADVENTURER’S WATCH 
...IN OR OUT OF THE WATER! 
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ZODIAC WATCH COMPANY, 15 W. 44th Street. New York 36, N.Y. 


at 180 mph, the velocity computed by an 
aircraft-company engineer. 

At 150 revolutions in 30 .seconds, the 
rope wa.s pa.s.sing under her twinkling toes 
18,000 times an hour. To be moving 180 
niph, each 100 turns would have to equal 
a mile, or 5,280 feet. The average circum- 
ference of a spin would have to be 52.8 
feet. Dividing by v (3.1416), it seems 
the diameter of the circle described by the 
rope would be more than 16 feet. 

Assuming Colette is about five feet tall, 
the circle probably would not be over 
eight feet in diameter. Maybe less than 
90 mph would be more realistic. 

Wayne M. Higley 

Urbana, 111. 

• It would be. The aircraft engineer 
who calculated the rope’s speed ad- 
mits he tripped up, adds hastily he 
is considerably more accurate when 
computing figures for his boss.— ED. 

THE GREATEST GAME 

Sirs; 

I am happy to see your magazine final- 
ly gave some space to the greate.st game of 
all — handball {Four lFn/1 and for Blood, 
May 9). Robert Boyle’s story was ter- 
rific. Howev'cr, there are several cities 
that have conducted the annual handball 
championships without much of a nod 
from you. How about giving the.se fine 
cities a belated pat on the back for their 
part in building up thi-s marvelous sport? 
Cities such as Chicago, Detroit, Houston, 
Lo.s Angeles, St. T.ouis and Dallas have 
successfully .sponsored the tournament in 
the past. 

George E. Lee 
Athletic Director, 
Dallas Athletic Club 

Dallas 

HIP! HIP! & HO HUM 

Sirs; 

I have just read W’alter Bingham’s 
opinionated column on the gymnastics 
tryouts for the U.S. Olympic Team (Mus- 
cles and Grace, May 9i. He says, “Gym- 
nastics has never been popular in this 
country, and perhaps this is because it is, 
really, so dull to watch,’’ He obviously 
knows nothing about gymnastics. 

Francis Raye 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

• Don’t Overlook one of Bingham’s 
concessions; “You don’t have to be a 
connoisseur to enjoy {those girls in 
leotards).”— ED. 

FAINT HEART NE’ER WON 

Sirs; 

We enjoyed CarleLon Mitchell’s report 
on the Miami-Nassau Ocean Rower Boat 
Race (Glory Be (o Power, April 251, buC 
elsewhere we’ve read criticisms that the 
race is too rugged and ought to be run 
only under fair-weather conditions. 

The officials of the Bahamas Rower 
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Boat Association wish to go on record as 
expressing their opinion that this race is 
the most rugged ocean race in the world, 
is not for the faint of heart. an<l the rules 
as sGt will not be changed. 

The critics are recjuested to lo Nas- 
sau and enjoy the festivities as we in the 
Bahamas pay homage to the winners and 
all the finishers in thi.s greatest of the 
great, the Miami-Nassau Ocean Power 
Boat Race, the most rugged ocean race 
in the world. Any tiuestions? 

SHt:R.\lAK F. Crise 
C hairman. Miami-Nassau 
Ocean Power Boat Race 
Fort Lauderdale. Fla, 


"Clothes for Traveling Tdghl” (Sport- 
ing Look, May 9 1 interested me, as T will 
be traveling to Turkey and the Middle 
East this summer, 

But T do hope Bob Taft, your model 
traveler, learn.s a little more about how to 
shoot ashotgun. His rifleman’s squint and 
cramped stance as he peers down the tubes 
of his gun (scp heloivt will not break him 
any birds, though his technique ought to 
gladden the heart of the firm making his 
ammunition. 

WiLLiA.M B. Edwards 
Technical Editor, (inun Maijdzitic 
Skokie, Id. 



TAPT'S FAULTY BUT EFFECTIVE STYLE 


• Shooter Taft admits the squint but 
submits that, de-spito his unortho- 
cloxy. he has carried off first prize in 
sheet shoots now and then and not 
infrecjuently sits dow'n to wild duck 
from his own gun.— ED. 


NO PIGGY, HE 

Sirs: 

Tn For the Record (May 2 Wou note 
the resignation of "Dr. Eugene ( Piggy i 
Lambert, 53. after four so-so years at 
Alabama.” 

Shades of the Purdue Boilermakers’ old- 
time cage mentor, the late Ward (Piggy.' 
Lambert ! Shame on Sports Illustrated. 

I have known Gentleman Gene Lam- 
bert for over 30 year.s and have never 
known him to be called or referred to as 
"Tiggy” before. A clear faux pas. 

Raoul Carlisle 

Forrest City, Ark. 

• Oui, oui, oui. — ED. 




®'-ACK & WHIT^ 

’.'.‘“'lO icortK 


world of 

'BLACK & WHITE" 

The most popular Scotch Whisky in America invites 
you into the friendly world of Black & White. 

Where the Scotch is at its smoothest . . , mellowest . . . 
finest. Where that familiar bottle proves 
you know fine Scotch — know real quality and value! 
Trv it — Black &. White! 


. . .The Scotch with Character 


Step into 
the friendly 


SLENSED SCOICH WHISKY . gB.8 PRIlflF • THE ELEISCHMANH DISTILLING CORPORATION. N.Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Low ’n Lean Look 
In Colorful Madras 

Wc/co(iie do “Bombay” . . . gi'ngfiam 
swim trunks by Robert Bruce that 
are all new from lo-cul waistband to 
al'lircvialcd leg! Patterns are dis- 
tinctive muted Madras plaids, con- 
trasted with solid-color clastic side 
inserts to give you that smooth, sleek 
fit you want. $3.98 

ROBERT BRUCE, INC. • PHILA, 33, PA. 
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Pat on the Back 


CLARENCE PAUTZKE 

‘Feel like a kid again’ 


For 30 years ('larenee Paulzke has 
devoted his energies, of which he has 
an extraordinary abundance, to the 
wildlife of the state of Washington, 
flis notable contribution to sports- 
men was development of the state’s 
steelhead trout, netting mature fish 
and transporting them (’sec above) 
to artificial spawning grounds. To- 
day Washington rivers, .stocked by 
Pautzke with millions of the fattened 
offspring, offer the best steelhead fish- 
ing to be had in the world. 

Now, at 52, Biologist Pautzke 
might be expected to ease off and 
plan a life of retirement. That’s not 
the ease: on May 1 he moved ener- 
getically to Juneau to become assist- 
ant fish and game commissioner 


of the wildlife-rich state of Alaska. 

“We’ve got it all fresh ami new 
here," said i’aulzke last week, “and 
our job is to encourage industry and 
population without sacrificing our 
wildlife. We’ve learned in the other 
48 stales, and we’ll use this knowledge 
to save Alaska for the future.’’ 

Clearly, Clarence I’auUke has al- 
ready fallen under Alaska’.s spell. “I 
flew over the Lynn Canal the other 
day,” he rhapsodized, “and I saw 
clouds of spawning herring in the 
water, millions of them in schools a 
mile long. And after them came the 
sea birds, the porpoises and the sea 
lions. 

“It’s so damn big I feel like a kid out 
of college again, starting all over.” 



No guesswork! The electric eye sets titc exposure — autonialically! 


GOOD SHOT... EVERY SHOT! 


New Kodak Automatic 3B Camera sets itself for you! 


Xow you can gel picture-perfect exposure 
e\ery shot — dawn to sundown, summer or win- 
ter — auUmadcally. 

The clcclric eye of this new Kodak Automaiic 
35 Camera iticusures the lighi. sets tlie exposure 
aiitomaticalh'. Shoot in sunshine, the lens “squints'’ 
as your eyes do. Shoot in shade, the lens opens 
up automatically — to/'2.8 if needed. And when 
light's too dim, or shade i.s too deep, an automatic 
signal tells you to use Hash. 

I’or unusual sul)jecls. where you have a choice 
of exposures — ^^jusl meter the areas of rlricf in- 
terest. lock the exposure for ll'.e eircct you wani. 
and shoot, .Xo redsnu ever to w/.s.i n /nrline! 

.'\nd tlicre's much more. Quick “zone focus’’ 
for groups, scenes, clo.sc-ups. “Drop-in" film 


loading. Rapid single-stroke film advance. No 
double exposures. And you can use all popular 
35mm films — for color slides, color snaps, and 
Idack-and-whlles. 

l.ct your dealer show you. The Kodak Auto- 
matic 35 Camera is only $89.50, or as little as $9 
dowm. Many dealers will he glad to take your 
old camera in trade. 

Prices fire list, inclwlc Federal 'Fax, and are subject to change 
ivillmul notice. .Many dealers itffrr terms as luw a.s 7(/~ dnun. 




Automatic projector changes slides for youl 


Yoti turn it on, it diK's the 
r<-si. Kodak Cavaleadc 
Pntjri'l'jr irfai.s you like a 
guest. Only S12'1.50, as 
little asS12. 50 clown. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N, Y. 





Tobacco tastes best when the filter’s recessed 

With recessed filter Parliament, there’s no taste of filter feedback 
because your lips and tongue never touch, never taste the filter. What 
you do taste is the pure, true flavor of the best tobaccos in the business. 


Popular Prlc«-SoH Pack or Box 




Parliament — with its famous Hi-Fi* recessed 
filter — is continually tested for uniformity by 
the United States Testing Company, independent 
private testing laboratories. •a.in.ur^d 11.3. Tr«j«miirk 


